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GALLO’S SINGERS 
RING UP CURTAIN 
FOR N. Y. SEASON 


San Carlo Company Begins 
Month’s Engagement with 
Successful Performance of 
“Tosca” at the Century— 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet 
Provides Additional Enter- 
tainment at Conclusion of 
Puccini Opera—Experienced 
Cast Includes Roselle, Valle 
and New Tenor, Tafuro, with 
Peroni in Conductor’s Chair 
—First Night Brings Dem- 
onstrations of Enthusiasm 
for Participants 


6é I puo!” 

It is Fortune Gallo speaking. 

Like Tonio in “Pagliacci” he comes to 
ring up the curtain. 

With his entry, another music sea- 
son is on. 

Not “Pagliacci,” however, nor yet 
“Aida,” but “Tosca,” which has re- 
peatedly done similar duty at the 
Metropolitan, marked the beginning 
of the music year of 1925-26 in New 
York. 

It was for the ninth time that the 
San Carlo Grand Op2ra Company 
supplied the season’s prologue—a rec- 
ord unrivalled in New York’s long 
and variously checkered history of 
moderate-price operatic ventures. 

In doing so, the Gallo company re- 

turned to the Century theater, scene of 
some of its most successful engagements, 
after experimentation last year in an- 
other house. The introductory “Tosca” 
on Monday night, Sept. 21, began a 
month of Gallo opera in Manhattan, 
during which half a score of new singers 
are to be introduced and a_ varied 
repertoire essayed. 
_ Not content with the thrills inherent 
in the Floria-Scarpia-Cavaradossi em- 
broglio, the little Napoleon of popular 
opera appended a ballet divertissement to 
the Sardou-Puccini melodrama. The Pav- 
ley-Oukrainsky Ballet Russe, reintroduc- 
ing the former leading spirits of the 
Chicago Opera’s tripudinary contingent, 
brought the evening to a close with a 
choreographic novelty called “The 
Temple of the Sun,” which added the 
niceties of human sacrifice on the altars 
of the sun god to the lyrical assassina- 
tions, executions and suicides operatical- 
ly consummated. 

In this manner, “Tosca,” a relatively 
short opera, if a highly intensified one, 
became almost as_ longitudinous as 
‘Meistersinger” or “Huguenots,” and no 
one left the theater feeling that there 
had been anything niggardly in the 
°pening bill. There was cause for re- 
Joicing, also, in that the opera began 
very nearly on time. 

As in other years, the Century lobby 
ecame a rendezvous for musicians who 





| have been abroad and for opera habitués 


Who have been undergoing voluntary 
*xile at beach and mountain resorts. The 
Sundry groups which developed between 
acts were not what would be described 
aS taciturn. 

Applause, likewise, was of the most 
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TAMAKI MIURA 


Japanese Soprano, Who Will Rejoin the Chicago Opera Company After Several Seasons’ 
Absence, to Sing the Title Role in Aldo Franchetti’s “Namiko San,” with an English 


Libretto. (See Page 14) 





PROMINENT ARTISTS TO BROADCAST 


STL LLL LLCO TTT 


HE most significant step toward 

bringing eminent musicians before the 
radio audiences of this country was 
taken last Sunday when A. Atwater 
Kent, Philadelphia radio manufacturer, 
announced at the Hotel Ambassador that 
beginning Oct. 4 and continuing until 
May 1 thirty concerts by leading artists, 
engaged at the cost of $500,000, would be 
broadcast through Station WEAF. 

The artists definitely announced for 
the series are: Louise Homer, contralto, 
and Charles Hackett, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company; Edward 
Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Mabel Garrison, soprano; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Maria 
Kurenko, soprano; Salvatore Stefano, 


Moiseiwitsch, pianist; Toscha Seidel, 
violinist; Felix Salmond, ’cellist; Vicente 
Ballester, baritone; John Powell, pian- 
ist; Eva Gauthier, soprano; Anna Case, 
soprano; Frieda Hempel, soprano; Paul 
Althouse, tenor; Arthur Middleton, bari- 
tone; May Peterson, soprano; Paul 
Kochanski, violinist, and Hulda Lashan- 
ska, soprano. 

The following additional artists were 
announced, subject to the approval of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company: 
Cecilia Hansen, violinist; Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, contralto; Margaret 
Matzenauer, mezzo-soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan; Kathryn Meisle, contralto of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, and Emilio de 
Gogorza, baritone. 





ger ‘TO r ; , . . . . le " ‘ 20a > . 7. 
ina a the aa harpist; Alexander Brailowsky, pianist; Allen McQuahae, tenor; Josef Hof- 
eee ons were not so unbridled as b see . ‘ a . ’ 
meg ‘ : : . “~~ wnnce Mann, pianist and Mario Chamlee 
some others of recent memory; which Leo  Luboshutz, violinist ; Flore nce oe. ere ’ 
Austral, soprano of the British Nationa] ‘tenor, were announced subject to the 
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VENICE FESTIVAL OF 
MODERN MUSIC IS 
LARGELY ATTENDED 


Five Concerts by International 
Society Bring Hearings of 
Scores by Composers of 
Many Nations—Three 
American Works Performed 
Include Henry Eichheim’s 
Two Oriental Sketches, 
Louis T. Gruenberg’s “Daniel 
Jazz” and Carl Ruggles’ 
“Angels”—Quality of Sub- 
mitted Works Varies, and 
Some Hisses Mingle with 
Approval of Cosmopolitan 
Audience 


ENICE, Sept. 10.—Bringing a 

miscellany of the newest music 
by composers of some dozen nations, 
the third festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music was 
held for the first time in Venice, from 
Sept. 3 to 8. The Teatro Fenice was 
the scene of the first of the five con- 
certs, and distinguished musicians 
from many countries were present. 
The numbers were received with 
mixed sensations, there being no lack 
of hisses to counterbalance applause, 
and the choice of works was in some 
instances open to question. 

The charms of Venice as a vacation 
city, despite warm weather, called to 
visitors with unusual effect this year, 
although there had been an earlier fes- 
tival under the Society’s auspices in 
Prague this spring. The society’s de- 
cision recently to change the site of the 
festival yearly, therefore seems to have 
been justified. The choice of Zurich 
for next year’s event was generally ap- 
plauded. 

As for the programs, which were 
given with a vacant Sunday intervening 
after the first three—perhaps for the 
necessary recuperation of the listeners! 
—they brought much of genuine interest 
and not a little that was, to say the 
least, puzzling. 

America this year was more fully 
represented than in either of the two 
preceding festivals. Three works were 
presented—Henry Eichheim’s two pieces 
for small orchestra, “Nocturnal Impres- 
sions of Peking” and “Korean Sketch”; 
Louis T. Gruenberg’s “Daniel Jazz,” for 
tenor voice and small orchestra, and Carl 
Ruggles’ “Angels” for six trumpets. 

Of the compositions from the United 
States, it may be said that they were 
listened to by the cosmopolitan audience 
with attention and evident keen curi- 
osity. Mr. Eiehheim’s works were con- 
sidered pleasing and picturesque, and 
their programs were such as to be com- 
pletely understandable to those of differ- 
ent national folk-lore and idiom. The 
absence of imitative strivings or influ- 
ences of European schools also conduced 
to a favorable reception. 

Mr. Gruenberg’s amusing setting of 
Vachell Lindsay’s poem, sets forth the 
adventure of Daniel in the lion’s den as 
a Negro exhorter would tell it. The 
humors’ of the dialect of the Negro in 
the United States are peculiar to their 
setting. But the instrumental score 
underlines the tale with much of humor- 
ous effect, with orchestral devices of the 
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Organization Completes En- 
gagement Despite De- 
fection of Chorus 


Bellini’s “Norma,” beloved of dramatic 
sopranos with coloratura proclivities, 
seldom heard in New York of recent 
years, though a one-time favorite, was 
given a truncated performance in the 
Manhattan Opera House on the evening 
of Sept. 18 by the Boston Civic Opera 
Company. 

The organization had been tardy in 
beginning the performances throughout 


its engagement, so that a delay of half 
an hour or so caused no apprehension on 
the part of the audience. Behind the 
scenes, however, turmoil reigned. <A 
delegate of the Grand Opera Choral Al- 
liance visited the opera house shortly 
before opening time to make sure that 
the chorus was paid in full before the 
performance began. He was told that 
the chorus had been paid something less 
than half its week’s salary and that the 
remainder would be paid on Saturday 
night. 

These terms were not satisfactory to 
the delegate, so a further concession was 
made by the managing director of the 
opera house in the shape of a substan- 
tial cheque, but this in turn was re- 
jected and spot cash demanded instead. 
It was explained to the delegate that 
this was not possible, as an agreement 
had been made by which the box-office 
receipts were not to be drawn upon until 
the final accounting at the close of the 
engagement. 


Police Summoned 


A division into sides immediately fol- 
lowed, the delegate and the chorus form- 
ing one side, and Alberto Baccolini, con- 
ductor for the evening, and the prin- 
cipals in the cast the other, with stage 
hands and other employees on the side 
lines. Harsh words were exchanged, and 
finally Mr. Baccolini and the delegate 
clinched, the latter going to the ground, 
hitting en route a rubbish can. When 
picked up, his ear was badly cut. The 
tumult increased almost to an uproar, 
and numerous police were summoned 
from the West Thirtieth Street Station. 
The trouble was temporarily quelled, and 
the delegate was taken to the New York 
Hospital for treatment. 

Meanwhile, nine o’clock having passed, 
the audience was signifying disapproval 
of the delay by clappings, stampings and 
much whistling. Finally, at 9.20, a rep- 
resentative of the company stepped be- 
fore the curtain and announced that an 
altercation had taken place between the 
chorus and the principals and that the 
opera would be sung without chorus. 
Mr. Baccolini accordingly took his place 
at the conductor’s desk and the opera 
began. 

Soprano Is Overcome 


All went well until half way through 
the second act when Clara Jacobo, who 
was billed for the title réle, succumbed 
to an attack of hysterics, and Amelia 
Vergeri finished the opera for her. Mr. 
Baccolini, though technically under ar- 
rest, conducted up to this point, when 
his place was taken by Fulgenzio Guer- 
rieri. The singers cast for the ill-fated 
performance, besides Mme. Jacobo, in- 
cluded Rhea Toniolo, Angela Pizzioli, 
Ludovico Tomarchio, Francesco Taglia- 
vini and Andrea Mongelli. 

Verdi’s “Rigoletto” and “Traviata” at 
the matinée and evening performances 
on Saturday, the latter substituted for 
Puccini’s “Tosca,” were sung without 
chorus, but principals not cast for solo 
parts assisted by singing the choral sec- 
tions, doing so very creditably. 


Season’s First “Trovatore” 


A good-sized audience gathered to 
hear “Trovatore,” which opened the 
second week of the Bostonians’ visit on 
Monday night. Honors in a spirited 
performance went to Clara Jacobo, a 
full-voiced Leonora, and Antonio Mar- 
quez, who gave virility, despite some 
“whiteness” of voice, to Manrico’s réle. 
A creditable Azucena was Lucia Ab- 
brezia, whom the audience called for 
after the Camp Scene, despite her re- 
luctance to appear. Others successful 
in projecting the barrel-organ tunes of 
Verdi were Fabio Ronchi as the Count, 
Angela Pizzioli, Eugenio Sandrini, Fran- 
cesco Tagliavini and O. Cermusco. Al- 
berto Baccolini conducted with fiery zeal. 
There was much applause. M. R. 


FRACAS FAILS TO HALT BOSTON OPERA 


Tuesday night’s “Bohéme” assembled 
an audience more Latin in character than 
the Quarter where Rodolfo and his 
friends adorned a garret. The perform- 
ance had among its incidents the intro- 
duction of a last-minute Musetta in 
place of the exponent of that réle named 
on the program. Lenora Cori, who is 
on the roster of Gallo’s San Carlo forces 
and who first came into the ken of the 
Boston management on Tuesday morn- 
ing, when she reported for: a trial, was 
lively and peppery, although vocally not 
sinless. Norbert Adler was a fresh- 
voiced Rodolfo and Marina Polazzi a 
Mimi of youthful appearance, who was 
troubled at the start by a complication 
of phthisis and vibrato but who improved 
vocally as she wasted away physically. 
Their Bohemian comrades were a jovial 
if somewhat noisy crew, as represented 
by Leo Pickens, Fabio Ronchi and An- 
drea Mongelli, possessors of really good 
voices. Cesare Brena was the conductor. 
There was plentiful applause a or 


body. 
The Italian Twins 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” were 
sung on Wednesday evening before a 
large audience. With reservations, both 
works were well done. The Santuzza 
of Rhea Toniolo was really impres- 
sive vocally when she did not let 
an unpleasant white quality creep into 
her voice, and was intelligent dramat- 
ically. Angela Pizzoli’s Lola was good. 
Fausto Frera sang well and gave a 
vocally lovely if rhythmically uncertain 
performance of the Siciliana. Leo Pic- 
cioli’s Alfio was one of the best ever 
given here. His voice is one of rare 
beauty and its emission impeccable. Elisa 
Noricci was a satisfactory Lucia. 

“Pagliacci” had its moments. Marina 
Polazzi, who was the soprano of the 
occasion, should have been called Fredda 
instead of Nedda, as she delivered the 
role chillily both as to singing and act- 
ing. Fabio Ronchi did the Prologue 
magnificently, singing with a luscious, 
fresh tone that was a pure joy, and Leo 
Piccioli as Silvio repeated his earlier 
success. Indeed, it is seldom that such 
a fine brace of baritones is heard in one 
evening. Antonio Marquez as Canio won 
a tumult of applause with “Ridi, Pag- 
liaccio!” and sang the remainder of the 
role well. Francesco Tagliavini did all 
that could be done with Beppe. Pirro 
Paci conducted both operas. J. A. H. 


The Second “Carmen” 


“Andrea Chenier,” originally sched- 
uled for the evening of Sept. 7, was 
replaced by a second performance of the 
Italianized “Carmen.” Norbert Adler 
as Don José sang the Flower Song with 
such expression and pleading as to win 
for himself an encore, which was again 
enthusiastically applauded. The Toreador 
Song of Manuel Marti-Folgado was like- 
wise repeated. Rhea Toniolo as Carmen 
displayed a rich voice to advantage, 
while Marina Polazzi was a pleasingly 
unsophisticated Micaela. The smaller 
roles were assumed by Eugenio Sandrini 
as Dancairo, Francesco Tagliavini as 
Remendado, Samuel Worthington as 
Zuniga, Angela Pizzioli as Frasquita 
and Elisa Noricci as Mercédés. Alberto 
Baccolini was the conductor. We me 


“Rigoletto” Presented 


Perennially popular “Rigoletto” ex- 
erted its hold on opera devotees on Sat- 
urday afternoon, when the audience had 
the somewhat doubtful pleasure of hear- 
ing chorus singing by artists cast for 
principal réles. No further evidence of 
controversy between chorus and man- 
agement was to be seen, the only assassi- 
nation being the customary one. 

Davide Dorlini, although handicapped 
by a cold, was a good Duke, and Rosa- 
linda Rudko’s “Caro Nome” was one of 
the features of the performance. In fact, 
it was a double feature, for a repetition 
was begun as soon as the last notes of 
the first hearing had sufficiently dis- 
appeared. Elia Palma, the Rigoletto, 
had no difficulty whatever in filling the 
great open spaces of the Manhattan, 
even if he filled them not wisely but too 





Chicago Mayor Aims to Fight 
Crime with Music’s Aid 
HICAGO, Sept. 19.—A proposal 


to use the influence of music 
in combatting crime was announced 





by Mayor Dever of Chicago this 
week. The plan is, in brief, to 
establish civic centers where the 
arts will have their share in con- 
tributing to a higher standard of 
life in the young. The Mayor an- 
nounced his intention of confer- 
ring with Frederick Rex, munici- 
pal reference librarian, in order to 
secure the best data on the pro- 
grams of other cities who use music 
in civic programs. The Mayor is 
quoted as saying: “Civic centers 
could be provided by the city with 
great benefit. Opera stars and 
others would, I feel sure, be will- 
ing to donate their services. It is 


einen 
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better to spend money for such 
places than for more policemen, 
courts and jails.” 
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PHILADELPHIANS TO 
HEAR FALL OPERAS 


Seala Company Will Appear 
During Music Week 
at Academy 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 19.—The Scala 
Grand Opera Company, under the di- 
rection of Francesco Pelosi, will present 
a season of eight performances, begin- 
ning Saturday evening, Oct. 3, and con- 
tinuing until Saturday matinée, Oct. 10, 
at the Academy of Music. These events 
will be an important feature of Phila- 
delphia’s Music Week, which will be held 
during the week beginning Oct. 5, under 
the direction of the Philadelphia Music 
League. 

The répertoire for the season, which 
will be given under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Association, 
William C. Hammer, secretary and 
treasurer, will be as follows: Oct. 3, 
“Rigoletto”; Oct. 5, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci”; Oct. 6, “Faust”; 
Oct. 7, “Trovatore”; matinée, Oct. 8, 
“Martha,” evening, “Forza del Destino”’; 
Oct. 9, “Aida,” and matinée, Oct. 10, 
“Lucia.” } 

A partial list of the artists who will 
appear during this engagement includes: 
Bernardo De Muro, tenor; Rosalinda 
Rudko-Morini, coloratura soprano; Ivan 
Steschenko, Russian bass; Elia Palma, 
baritone; Giuseppe Reschiglian, lyric 
tenor; Ada Paggi, mezzo-soprano; 
Dorothy Pilzer, mezzo-soprano; Emilia 
Vergeri, dramatic soprano; Margaret 
Eberbach, lyric soprano; Luigi Della 
Molle, baritone; Alfredo Valenti, bass; 
Paolo Calvino, tenor. 

The stage direction will be in the 
hands of Alex. Puglia. A chorus of 
fifty, an orchestra of fifty, and a ballet 
of twenty dancers will be included in 
the personnel of the company, which 
will number 150. 

The management of the Scala Grand 
Opera Company has engaged Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri, Pasquale La Rotella, and 
Wassili Leps as conductors. 











well. Samuel Worthington, Lucia Ab- 
brescia, Leon Pickens and O. Cermusco 
completed the cast and Pirro Paci was 
more than moderately successful in the 
conductor’s chair. W. S. 


“Traviata” Is Sung 


At the Saturday evening performance 
Verdi’s “Traviata” was sung in place of 
the announced “Tosca.” Alice Zeppilli, 
formerly of Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera Company, appeared in the name 
part, others of the cast being Norbert 
Adler, Fabio Ronchi and Samuel Worth- 
ington. Pirro Paci conducted. 
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IMPORTANT CHANGES 
IN MILWAUKEE HALL 


Renovation Made in Seats, 
Light and Acoustics 


for Concert 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 19.—Milwaukce 
will virtually have a new concert hal! 
in the coming season, owing to the ex. 
tensive rebuilding of the Auditoriun. 
So thorough have been these improve. 
ments that practically all the musica} 
clubs will again transfer their activities 
to the Auditorium after having been 
housed at the Pabst Theater for many 
years. 

The great hall will be in Roman 
amphitheater style. The most striking 
change is that of increasing the sky. 
lights by 250 per cent. In place of the 
exposed border lamps, the lighting units 
are suspended above the ceiling and the 
rays come through in perfect diffusion. 
Colored lights also are used. By means 
of an immense control board, the light 
can be graded down to any degree from 
total darkness to brightest radiance. 

An acoustical engineer, F. R. Watson, 
was retained to correct the sound defects 
of the hall. Sound-absorbent materials 
have been used to drape the entire inner 
structure to stop the reverberations 
formerly heard in the hall. 

The manager of the Auditorium, J. (. 
Grieb, devoted his attention to creating 
another special concert hall in the south 
half of the Auditorium proper. Seating 
arrangement was built for 2715 audi- 
tors, and provisions were made for per- 
fect staging and illumination. Musica! 
events may be given here in a larger 
hall than the Pabst Theater, which seats 
1800, and the rental fee of which has 
been raised. 

Many of the concert programs of the 
coming year will be given in the new 
hall. 

Besides that with 2700 capacity, halls 
of 4700 and 7000 will also be available, 
thus making the Auditorium suited to 
every need in music. 


SOPRANO AMONG ARRIVALS 


Maria Kurenko Here from Russia for 
Opera—Others Sail 


Maria Kurenko, Russian coloratura 
soprano, arrived in New York on Sept. 
15, en route to Los Angeles where sh« 
will make her American début singing 
leading réles with the Los Angeles Grand 
Opera Association. Mme. Kurenko will 
then tour the West in concert, returning 
to New York for her début recital on 
Jan. 16, 1926, as an attraction on th 
Wolfsohn Saturday subscription series. 

Arriving on Sept. 18, aboard the 
Mauretania, were Mrs. Franklyn B. 
Sanders, acting director of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, and Dr. William C. 
Carl, organist, and director of the Guil- 
mant Organ School. Rosina Galli, pre- 
mier danseuse of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, arrived on the Conte Rosso 
an Sept. 21. 

Sailing for Europe on the Olympic 0! 
Sept. 18 was Germaine Schnitzer, pia!- 
ist. Florence Macbeth, soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, sailed 0” 
the Cedric, Sept. 19, for London, where 
she will appear in concert. Miss Mac- 
beth was accompanied by her mother an‘ 
by her husband, Capt. E. W. Whitwell. 














DEDICATION PLANS READY 





Steinway Hall to Have Series of Rece? 
tions and Concerts 


Plans are now practically complete 
for the dedication of the new Steinwa) 
Hall, which will consist of a series * 
five concerts preceded by receptions, : 
begin on Oct. 27. The exercises wi!!! 
in keeping with the magnificence of tH 
new building, which had its inform 
opening in June. 

Willem Mengelberg will condu 
own cantata for baritone solo and sm" 
orchestra, with Fraser Gange as s0!0!5', 
Josef Hofmann will give the second hal 
of the program. The cantata wi! ' 
repeated on Nov. 2, when Ernest Hu! 
son will be pianist for the second 
of the program. f 

The third concert will be giv 
Willem Willeke, ’cellist, and his Els 
Trio. Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, ‘¥° 
piano artists, will give the fourth °°” 
cert, and the fifth will include the ))2™ 
rosch forces and Paul Kochanski, V 
ist. 
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Courtly Age 


of Vienna Enshrined in Johann ER Waltzes 
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Johann Strauss, Father of the Waltz King, Himself a Composer of Note. 
Alexander Girardi and Marie Geistinger, Famous Viennese Actor and Actress Who Starred in Strauss’ Operettas and Were Among His Most Intimate Friends. 
Strauss at the Piano, with His Wife on One Side and Karl Goldmark, 

Eduard Strauss, Johann’s Brother, to the Extreme Right, 

6, A Concert in Vienna This Summer, Franz Schalk Conducting, in Honor of the Strauss Centenary, Proving the 

7, Before Dommayer’s Casino in Hietzing, Where Strauss Made His First Public Appearance as Conductor, After a 

at His Villa at Ischl, a Summer Resort Near Vienna. 10, 

from Strauss to Heinrich Glucksmann. 

Under His Chin, Evidently Playing One of His Waltzes, 

Note to the Viennese Music 


Johann Strauss,’ ”’ 
the Other, Alfred Griinfeld, 
Friend and Admirer of Strauss, 


Perennial Appeal of Johann Strauss in His Native City. 
8, Facsimile of the Opening Bars of the “Blue Danube” Score. 9, Johann Strauss 
Poster for the Premiére of 


Lithograph by Raulino. 
Strauss as a Dapper Young Man. 11, 


Strauss Unveiled a Few Years Ago in the Stadtpark, Vienna. 
in the Evening Clothes of the Biedermeier Period. 13, 


After a Painting by Franz von Bayros, 
the Well Known 
Seated Second from the Left. 





PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 


Showing, Among Others, 


Pianist Leaning Over the Piano, 


“Die Fledermaus” 


When Strauss Conducted in the Volksgarten—a Picture of the Period 


this year of the Vintage 
1925. But on Oct. 25 the 
clock will be turned 
backwards. For 24 hours 
the world will exchange 
its scant skirts for 
crinoline, its ‘“so’s your old man” 
iners for old-world courtesy, its 
rleston for the waltz, and its 
thetic cocktails for sparkling cham- 
ne... to drink to the memory of 
inn Strauss. For on that day, 100 
_ago, the composer of “Fleder- 
and “The Blue Danube” was 


} 
| 


AV HERE will be 364 days 
ake 





recent bon mot of Arthur Schnitz- 
deplored the passing of the old 
na. Using the “Siisses Madel,” the 
¢ young miss of yesteryear, as the 
ol of a spirit which was gone, the 


Austrian writer said: “Ein paar sind 
gestorben und die Andern tragen séidene 
Strumpfe—Some are dead and the others 
wear silk stockings.” 

And yet that delightful, languorous 
live-for-today Vienna of our fathers and 
grandfathers cannot have disappeared 
entirely, judging by the elaborate fes- 
tivities announced for the centenary of 
the birth of Johann Strauss, whose 
music, so long as it is played, will per- 
petuate the atmosphere of its period. 
Vienna itself plans special performances 
in its opera houses and gala programs 
for its concert halls. On a _ smaller 
scale, other Continental centers will fol- 
low suit. In this country, the various 
symphony orchestras have _ already 
scheduled “Strauss evenings” for Oc- 
tober. And the Theater Guild is but 
one of many organizations which will 
revive “Fledermaus” this year. 

It is fascinating to reflect on the pos- 
sible results of this centenary music. 
How will a generation bred on tom-tom 


SIDELIGHTS ON 


with an Inscription on it 
The Statue Shows the Composer with a Violin 
Strauss Was a Prolific Letter- Writer 


The Beginning of a 


rhythms and atonality react to the in- 
sidiously romantic one-two-three of the 
waltz? What will audiences sated with 
the glorification of the American gir! 
say to the glorification of Viennese 
operetta and a by-gone age? Endless 
questions arise... 

But perhaps it is wiser to accept the 
joyous heritage of music left to us with- 
out question. Johann Strauss would 
have preferred it that way. He knew 
how to live—taking his fun where he 
found it. And Oct. 25 should be cele- 
brated in the same epicurean spirit 
joyously and for the moment. 

Johann Strauss was born in Vienna, 
Oct. 25, 1825. Despite the fact that he 
was the eldest son of a gifted composer 
whose waltzes, to the number of 151, 
were famous all over Europe, his desire 
to become a musician was strenuously 
discouraged at every turn Strangely 
enough, as a voy Johann Strauss, Sr., 
fought the same battle with his father 
that his own son was destined to wage 


, 


THE WALTZ KING’S CAR-CER 
2, Anna Strauss, Mother of the Composer, Who Did Much to Make Her Son’s Career Possible. 




















3 and 4, 
5, “A Night at 
the Composer, on 


and Johannes Brahms, a Life-long 


Johann 
12, A Memorial to Johann 
Dressed 
Publisher, Carl Haslinger. 14, 


with him. The elder 
from childhood shown great aptitude 
for the violin and love for music, but 
his innkeeper parents refused to make 
him a “Bratlgeiger,” an inn fiddler, and 
apprenticed him to a bookbinder from 
whom he ran away at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Notwithstanding his own personal ex- 
perience of the futility of trying to dam 
a flood of natural talent and ambition, 
Strauss, Sr., persistently opposed the 
professional musical education of his 
three gifted sons, Johann, Eduard, and 
Joseph, failing of his purpose in each 
instance, 

“He (father),” records Johann, “al- 
lowed Pepi (Joseph) and me to have 
music lessons, but he thought we simply 
strummed like other children. But we 
really worked very hard and played very 


[Continued on page 24] 


Strauss, too, had 
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Mollenhauer Resigns Baton of Boston. 
People’s Symphony; Mason Is Successor 
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Stuart Mason, Appointed “Resident Con- 


ductor” of the People’s Symphony in 
Boston, in Succession to Mr. Mollenhauer 
OSTON, Sept. 19.—The resignation 
of Emil Mollenhauer as conductor 

of the People’s Symphony, which he has 
led since its inception five years ago, is 
announced. Stuart Mason of the New 
England Conservatory, who has_ been 
occupying the position of assistant con- 


ductor of the People’s Symphony, has 
been appointed by the directors as 
“resident conductor” of the orchestra 


for the coming season. Numerous guest 
leaders will appear. 

Mr. Mollenhauer declined to discuss 
the reason of his resignation, but inti- 
mated that it was due to “interference” 
with his method of conducting the or- 
chestra. “Too many cooks, as every- 
body knows, spoil the broth,” he said. 

Two spokesmen for the directors, how- 
ever, said they were entirely unaware of 
the actual reason or reasons. that 
prompted the conductor’s resignation. 
These two, Joseph L. Bedard, treasurer 
of the organization, and William Mac- 
Kinlay, who, with Mr. Bedard, is promi- 
nently identified with the management 
of the orchestra, gave it as their opinion 
that Mr. Mollenhauer resigned because 
he was opposed to the idea of guest 
conductors being given charge of the 
orchestra on the scale planned for this 
season’s series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs. They suggested that possibly the 
press of Mr. Mollenhauer’s numerous 
other interests also entered into his de- 
cision to resign. 

Mr. Mollenhauer denied objecting to 
the many guest conductors. “Conditions 
existing did not satisfy me,” he said. 
“That is all I will say. But bringing 
in guest conductors—no, that did not 
bother me. That is not the reason.” 

The two directors said it is planned 
to have guests, in the persons of dis- 
tinguished outside conductors, musicians 
and composers, to lead the People’s 
Symphony in more than half of its 
series of twenty concerts this season, 
which will open on Oct. 25 at the Hollis 
Street Theater. 

Several guest conductors have already 
been engaged. Ethel Leginska will lead 
four concerts; Percy Grainger, pianist, 
at least one; Wallace Goodrich, dean of 
the New England Conservatory, two or 
three; Henry Hadley, one, and George 
W. Chadwick, one. It is understood 
also that arrangements are under way 
to have Hugo Riesenfeld of New York, 
Ernest von Dohnanyi, Hungarian com- 
poser and pianist, and Alfredo Casella, 





Emil Mollenhauer, Who Resigns as Con- 
ductor of the People’s Symphony in 
Boston 


Italian composer, lead at least one con- 
cert each. 

Mr. Mollenhauer will continue to de- 
vote himself to his other interests, which 
include leadership of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, the Apollo Club of Bos- 
ton and the Boston Festival Orchestra, 
with all of which he has been identified 
for approximately a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Mr. Mollenhauer, now seventy 
years old, has been intimately bound up 
with the musical life of the country for 
more than fifty years, having been a 
member of Booth’s Theater Orchestra 
at fourteen, and a first violin in Theo- 
dore Thomas’ Orchestra at the age of 
sixteen. W. J. PARKER. 





Amold Volpe Outlines Many Duties 
as Chicago Musical College Teacher 
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HICAGO, Sept. 19.—Arriving in this 

city to take up his new teaching post, 
Arnold Volpe described his program for 
the coming year as one of intensive 
work. 

“T am glad to be in Chicago and 
to be connected with what I regard as 
the greatest institution of music in the 
world,” said Dr. Volpe, noted conductor, 
violinist and composer, who has just 
joined the faculty of the Chicago Musi- 


cal College as chief instructor in all 
branches of composition, and who will 
hold classes in ensemble and violin, be- 
sides theory, harmony and counterpoint. 

“Among things that surprised me is 
the way all the departments of the Col- 
lege are run. I have never seen such 
efficiency in any school. It is, of course, 
all due to Carl D. Kinsey’s extraordi- 
nary creative power. 

“Being a great admirer of Frederick 
Stock and his wonderful orchestra, I am 
looking forward to hearing the Chicago 
Symphony concerts, which will be a 
great inspiration to me. I expect, too, 
to do some violin playing. Being a great 
lover of chamber music, I shall probably 
make some appearances in sonata re- 
citals. There is a possibility that I may 
introduce my string quartet, and per- 
haps Mr. Kinsey will ask me to give an 
evening of my own compositions. In 
that case I shall no doubt, have the 
assistance of Mrs. Volpe, who has made 
a special study of my songs. 

“T hope to have a chance to hear my 
quartet played, either by the college or 
one of the well known string quartets. 
It has already been played by the lead- 
ing chamber music organizations, among 


them the Flonzaleys and the _ Letz 
Quartet. 

“You know, I was one of the first 
Auer pupils to come to the United 
States. I studied at the Petrograd Can- 


servatory where Ossip Gabrilowitch was 
a student at that time, and when I was 





Arnold Volpe 


it was he who played my 
accompaniments. We have been the 
closest friends since that time. I came 
to America directly from the Petrograd 
Conservatory and have been active since 
then, both as conductor and violinist.” 

“J am very happy to be in Chicago 
and one of the things that induced me to 
come was the fact that I shall be nearer 
my married daughter, who lives in 
Kansas City. Little did I dream that I 
would be in Chicago when I passed 
through here two weeks ago on my way 
back to New York, where I planned to 
again locate and make my permanent 
home. 

“You know, I was returning from 
California, after the first real vacation 


graduated, 


I had had in many years. I had one of 
the greatest surprises when I attended 
the Hollywood Bowl concerts. First of 
all the scenery is indescribable and the 
attention of the tens of thousands of 
people is inspiring. 

“California certainly owes an undying 
debt of gratitude to that wonderful wo- 
man, Mrs. J. J. Carter, who is the 
leading spirit and the creator of what 
I consider one of the greatest achieve- 
ments for the advancement of music, not 
only in California, but in the entire 
world. It must be seen to realize its 
magnitude, I am looking forward to 
that time when summer music will be 
as successful in many other large cities. 

“IT was thrilled with the marvellous 
symphony orchestra in Los Angeles and 
to see among the members of that or- 
ganization so. many musicians who 
played under me in New York. Every- 
body was so agreeable and we were con- 
stantly entertained.” 

Mr. Volpe can literally count hundreds 
of his former pupils who are appearing 
prominently before the public today as 
violinists. “Your former concertmaster 
of the Chicago Symphony, Harry Weis- 
bach,” he says, “was my pupil. One of 
the best known, perhaps, is Nathaniel 
Finston, the much admired conductor 
of the Chicago Theater. Mr. Finston 
received his entire training under me. 

“Yes, it is great to be here and al- 
though I just arrived this week, my 
teaching is keeping me busy between 
the hours of nine and six. It is going 
to be hard work but a great pleasure.” 

MARGIE MCLEop. 





Edward Ziegler and W. J. Guard Return 
from Abroad 


Two prominent officers on the staff of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company were 
among those arriving on the Leviathan 
on Sept. 21. They were Edward Ziegler, 
assistant general manager, and William 
J. Guard, press representative. Mr. 
Ziegler met Giulio Gatti-Casazza, gen- 
eral manager, in Italy and discussed 
plans for the approaching season with 
him. Mr. Gatti-Casazza was scheduled 
to sail from Genoa on Sept. 22. Mr. 
Guard spent part of his summer in 
Provence and part in Italy, where, he 
reports, opera flourishes. 





GALLO TO PRESENT 
NEW ORLEANS OPERA 


Business Men Organize 
Civic Association for 
Annual Series 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 19.—Und:: 
the leadership of E. S. Butler, preside): 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchang:, 
and a group of prominent local business 


men, a local Civic Opera Association js 
being formed for the purpose of spon- 
soring an annual season of grand opera. 
The initial season will embrace four 
weeks of opera at the Tulane Theater 
under the direction of Fortune Gallo, 
who will bring his San Carlo forces to 
the city, augmenting his list with guest 
stars and increasing the cnorus and or. 
chestra. 

Since the burning of the old French 
Opera House several years ago New 
Orleans has been without opera except 
for occasional visits of traveling organ- 
izations. It is the purpose of the newly 
formed Opera Association to revive onera 
in New Orleans and to eventually build 
another opera house. The present season 
will be a brilliant one, and the directors 
of the Association are very enthusiastic 
over the response to their appeal for 
subscriptions and memberships. Brad- 
ford Mills, representative of the Gallo 
enterprises, is in New Orleans in charge 
of the details of the promotion of the 
campaign. Already over two-thirds of 
the required pledges have been se- 
cured. The season will open late in 
November. 


CURTIS FACULTY MEMBERS 
FORMING STRING QUARTET 











New Ensemble Composed of Flesch, 
Zetlin, Bailly and Salmond to 
Make New York Début 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 19.—A 
string ensemble, the Curtis Quartet, wil 
make its first appearance in the coming 


season, sponsored by the Curtis Institute 
of Music. The players are members of 
the faculty. The first violin will be Car! 
Flesch, who is head of the violin depart- 
ment; the second violin, Emanuel Zetlin, 
one of Mr. Flesch’s assistants; the viola, 
Louis Bailly, teacher of that instrument, 
and the ’cellist, Felix Salmond, who 
heads that department at the Institute. 

Mary Louise Curtis Bok, president 
of the Curtis Institute, in forming this 
quartet, believed that as there were out- 
standing artists in the faculty of th 
Institute, there was an opportunity of 
making an important contribution t 
chamber music in the United States. 
The artists concurred in the idea with 
enthusiasm. 

It is not to be expected that the Quar- 
te will travel far or give many concerts, 
as the duties of its members at th 
Curtis Institute are too exacting to ad- 
mit of much touring.. The plans for 
1925-26 call for three public concerts, 10 
addition to the private concerts which 
will be given by the Curtis Institute 
for the benefit of its students. A cor- 
cert will be given on Feb. 18 in the foyer 
of the Academy of Music, Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, Feb. 25, the 
quartet will make its début and onl) 
appearance of the season in Town Hall, 
New York. 

Arrangements are being made no\ 
for the appearance of the quartet ! 
Washington under noted auspices. 


new 
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Ravel Writes Foxtrot Depicting 
Afternoon Tea 


ARIS, Sept. 10.—The lure 
American dance-forms has 
fected much of Europe’s newer 
music. One of the latest com- 
posers to succumb is Maur 
Ravel, who in his new piano pie 
“Five O’Clock,” has utilized 
rhythm of the foxtrot. The n¢ 
work is described as quite rema! 
ably contrived in a technical set 
The composer’s genius, it is agre: 
was not able to make the comp: 
tion based on such a frivol 
theme other than a trifle in m 
sophisticated dress. The tea hi 
when Terpsichorean revels are 
their height in Paris’ fashiona 
resorts, is, however, cleverly 

picted. 
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Aaavion Cycle 
of Boughton Heard 








Rutland Boughton, Whose Arthurian Music- 
Dramas Were Featured at the Glastonbury 
Festival Last Month 


LASTONBURY, ENGLAND, Sept. 9. 
—In this little Somerset town the 
festival which began early in August 
closed on Sept. 5 after the three Arthur- 


ian music-dramas of Rutland Boughton 
were presented. The first part of the 
festival was devoted to the “Little Plays 
of St. Francis” by Lawrence Housman. 
The second part was given over pri- 
marily to Boughton’s “The Birth of 
Arthur,” “The Round Table” and “The 
Queen of Cornwall.” 


The first two belong to a cycle, “Ar- 
thur of Britain,” outlined by Reginald 
Ruckley and only half completed when 
he died. - The “Queen of Cornwall,” com- 
posed by Mr. Boughton on the drama 
of Thomas Hardy, belongs to the same 
period of history and legend. Leading 
artists in the casts were Seymour Dossor 
as Dagonet and Arthur Cranmer as 
Arthur in “The Round Table’’; Frederick 
Woodhouse as Merlin in both the Ar- 
thurian dramas; Gladys Fisher as 
Iseult in “The Queen of Cornwall” and 
as Ingraine in “The Birth of Arthur”; 
and Frank Phillips as Uther and as 
Eodhaidh in “The Immortal Hour” of 
Mr. Boughton, which was also played 
at the festival, in response to a general 
demand. 


“The Birth of Arthur” was the least 
successful of the operas. Dramatically 
it is too long for a prelude, and musically 
it is short-breathed and drags. “The 
Round Table” is far better. The music 
here is more like that of the distin- 
guished “Immortal Hour” and its climax, 
particularly where the knights pledge 
themselves to the quest of the Grail, 
is vividly and excitingly written. As 
a whole, however, the Glastonbury Fes- 
tival, for all its high ideals and general 
excellence of performance, does not quite 
succeed in establishing that mood and 
spirit which would make it the English 
Bayreuth it aspires to be. 





Haydn Opera Has London Premiére 
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| Figg vtetagy Sept. 10.—The Carl Rosa 


Opera Company performed two one- 
act operas in England for the first time 
on the night of Sept. 3 in King’s Thea- 
ter, Hammersmith. 

Both were Anglicized versions from 
the German: “The Apothecary” of 
Haydn and “The Departure” of Eugen 
d’Albert. The first was originally com- 
posed for the composer’s patron, Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy, in 1768. “The De- 
parture,” is a comedy written in 1898, 
which has since been popular on the Con- 
tinent. 

The story of “The Apothecary” is one 
of the elderly guardian who wishes to 
marry his ward for her dowry but is 
thwarted after a number of exciting in- 
trigues, including the disguise of the two 
other suitors, the guardian’s apprentice, 
Mengone, and a young fop, Volpino, as 
notaries. Thus is provided an amusing 
dictation scene and an opportunity for 


exotic music. Jennie Bleasdale sang the 
réle of the heroine, while the three 
suitors were Ben Williams, Olive Gilbert 
and Frederick Clendon. 

The music is wholly delightful, and 
the dramatic action better than one 
might have expected of Haydn. There 
is no overture to the opera, and there- 
fore Hadyn’s Symphony in G, No. 13, 
was played before it. André Skalski 
conducted a lively performance and all 
the singers showed a sense of the spirit 
and style demanded by the opera buffa. 

“The Departure” was less successful. 
The music, particularly after what had 
come before, lacked inspiration and a 
true comic sense. The plot is an obscure 
version of the eternal triangle, set in the 
Eighteenth Century. The leading roles 
were sung by Beatrice Miranda, Ben 
Williams and Flintoff Moore, whose good 
work could not relieve the tedium of the 
score. 
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Paderewski Gives Prize to London 
Pressmen 


LONDON, Sept. 5.—The organizer of 
the Press Club rifle meeting, open to 
journalists in London, which will be held 
teday and tomorrow at Bisley, has re- 
celved a telegram from Ignace Jan Pa- 
derewski, who is now in Switzerland, 
stating that he is most anxious that a 
souvenir from him should be presented 
aS a “consolation prize.” This will take 
the form of a thirty-five guinea gold 
hunter watch. Mr. Paderewski was re- 
cently the guest of honor at a dinner 
Ziven by the members, and is an hon- 
rary member of the Press Club. 


Concertgebouw of Amsterdam An- 
nounces Season’s Plans 


\MSTERDAM, Sept. 8.—The first half of 
Concertgebouw’s season at Amster- 
‘am will be led by Pierre Monteux, the 
*mainder by William Mengelberg. The 
‘Owlng composers will conduct their 
n works: Serge Prokofieff, Béla Bar- 

, Juan Manen, Erich Korngold, Otto- 

’ Respighi and Igor Stravinsky. Con- 
porary music will be further repre- 
ted by the new works from Vaughan 
llams, Bax, Ravel, Honegger, Albeniz, 
Falla, Casella, Malipiero, Hindemith, 
‘neck, Wetzler, Sibelius, Ernest Bloch 
|! Dopper. The one-armed pianist 
Wittgenstein will play the piano 
certo expressly written for the left 
d and dedicated to him by Richard 
auss. Debussy, Reger, Strauss, Mah- 
and the classics will also be placed 








on the programs. The soloists will in- 
clude: Singers, Maria Ivogiin, Vera 
Janacopulos, Ninon Vaillin and Leo 
Schiitzendorf; pianists, W. Andriessen, 
José Iturbi, Mme. Kwast-Hodapoe, 
Frank Laffitte, Robert Lortat, Elly Ney, 
Lucien Wurmser; violinists, Stefi Geyer, 
F. Hellmann, Huberman, Manen, Alma 
Moody, Schmuller, Zostan, Szekely, Jac- 
ques Thibaud, Zimmerman; ’cellists, Ju- 
dith Bokor and Marix Loevensohn. It is 
hoped that Fritz Kreisler will make at 
least one appearance. The Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew will be given on 
Palm Sunday with the assistance of the 
Toonkunst choruses. 


Berlin Concert Season Opens 


BERLIN, Sept. 5.—The concert season 
here is about to begin. Within the next 
two weeks the artists scheduled to ap- 
pear include Roland Hayes, Feodor 
Chaliapin, Rudolf Laubenthal, Frederic 
Lamond and Georg Kulenkapff, Eva 
Gauthier and Jascha Spiwakowsky. 
Anna Pavlowa, and her company, who 
have been appearing at the Kroll Opera 
House since Aug. 30, end their engage- 
ment there tonight. 


Satie Posthumous Work Concerns 
Paul and Virginia 


Paris, Sept. 10.—Before Erik Satie 
died he left a piece of music, a setting of 
a poem about Paul and Virginia, by 
Messrs. Radiguet and Cocteau, so nearly 
completed that it will probably be fin- 
ished by one of his intimate associates 


Orthodox and Experimental Music Given 


at ‘‘Three Choirs’? Festival in Gloucester 
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LOUCESTER, ENGLAND, Sept. 11. 

—After the usual full week of music 
making, the 205th Festival of the “Three 
Choirs” came to an end today. 

The origin of this festival is lost in 
antiquity, but the object has always been 
to benefit a certain clergy charity. 
Strange to say, although the whole 
thing is quite extravagantly carried out, 
a substantial balance is usual!y added 
to the charity, £200 being available for 
this purpose the last time Gloucester was 
the scene of its activity. 

The “Three Choirs,” be it said, are 
from Gloucester, Worcester and Here- 
ford, and the Festival takes place cach 
year at each of those famous cathedral 
cities in turn. Since the foundation of 
the Festival in 1715 there has been no 
break, save in the years 1914 to 1918. 

Tradition assigns the position of con- 
ductor-in-chief to the organist of the 
cathedral in the city where the Festival 


happens to be, and the cathedrals are 


used for the purpose of the perform- 
ances. One amusing incidental result is 
an annual controversy on the matter of 
charging for admission to a cathedral, 
but the Government cynically taxes the 
affair as an ordinary amusement and 
custom proves too much for its oppo- 
nents. Indeed, in England there is no 














“Three 


Where the 
Choirs” Festival Held Its Two Hundred 
and Fifth Annual Meeting This Year 


Gloucester Cathedral, 


more exclusive justification of anything 
than the simple fait accompli! So con- 
servative are we even today and so are 
we likely to remain. 

The Festival is a strange blend of 
the ancient and modern, the orthodox 
and the experimental. Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” and Handel’s “Messiah” are 
invariably performed, the thunders of 
the reviewers notwithstanding. On the 
other hand, important new works are 
always included, in many cases commis- 
sioned for the purpose. The great dis- 
appointment this year was the intima- 
tion, but a couple of weeks ago, that 
Sibelius, who had promised to provide 
a new symphony and lead its first per- 
formance this year, was unable to. com- 
plete the work in time. 


Quaint Inscriptions 


It is delightful to escape from London 
and music in the blatant Queen’s and 
Royal Albert halls to these cathedral 
cities. Inscriptions on houses remind 
one that “Here stayed —— the night 
before he was burned at the stake as 
a heretic,” or “Here lived —— during 
his defense of the city during the siege,” 
or again, “In this house was born the 
family of Hoare, who emigrated to 
America in 1611 and a member of whom 
rose to a high position in the legislature 
of that country.” 

But this is no new story and American 
faces were not few at Gloucester this 
year. Somebody has described Gloucester 
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Dr. A. H. Brewer, Organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral, Under Whose Direction the 
Festival Was Given 


Cathedral as “the benefit concert hall in 
Europe.” It is true of all these cathe- 
drals that music heard therein sounds 
superlatively beautiful. There is some- 
thing in the architecture which softens 
every hardness and a whisper can be 
heard everywhere. 

With Dr. A. H. Brewer in command, 
the opening ceremony was performed 
with all due pomp and circumstance on 
Sunday last. Monday was rehearsal day 
and on Tuesday the festival proper 
opened with “Elijah.” It must suffice 
now merely to mention the more im- 
portant performances. They were: 
Tuesday, “The Apostles,” by Elgar; 
Wednesday, Parry’s “Job,” the “Sea” 
Symphony of Vaughan Williams and 
Symphony in A Flat by Elgar; Thurs- 
day, Stabat Mater by Stanford, the 
“Hebridean” Symphony of _ Bantock, 
Cantata by Bach, “Tod und Verklarung” 
by Strauss and Verdi’s Requiem; Fri- 
day, “Messiah.” In addition, new works 
have been performed by Holst, Charles 
Wood, Howells, Walford Davies and 
others. 

The London Symphony has been em- 
ployed, as usual; and of the seventeen 
principal soloists it must suffice to men- 
tion the most active and _ successful, 
namely, Elsie Suddaby, soprano; Mar- 
garet Balfour, contralto; John Coates, 
tenor, and Robert Radford and Norman 
Allin, basses. Mr. Coates is, of course, 
the beloved veteran of these festivals, 
but his heart and his art are those of 
a young man still. 


Elgar, the Idol 


This part of England has given us 
Elgar, Holst and Vaughan Williams, of 
whom the idol of the West Country is 
Elgar. Very special representation is 
always given to his works, and it may 
be said the glorious chorus of the “Three 
Choirs” and the London Symphony never 
perform quite as well as when they sing 
and play the music of Elgar under his 
personal leadership. 

One other fact must be mentioned. 
This year is the 300th anniversary of the 
death of Orlando Gibbons. Each day a 
motet from his church music has been 
performed. How up to date is this giant 
of the brightest period of English mu- 
sical history! 

This year, too, the citadel of the Fes- 
tival has fallen to a more ardent public- 
ist and musician—Dame Ethel Smyth. 
For thirty years she has pressed for 
the performance of one of her works at 
at this cathedral festival. This year she 
succeeded and led in person the perform- 
ance of two numbers from her Mass in 
D. A woman conducting in a cathedral! 
May St. Paul rest in peace!! Such is 
the persistence of a woman who served 
at least one period in gaol as a militant 
suffragette in the days of the “Votes 
for Women” stunts. F. G. 
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Music Finds New Aid in Cowboy Humor 
—How Will Rogers May Make Tonal 
Art the Merrier—Why Some of Us 
Might Be Tempted to Move to Haiti 
—Changing One’s Mind (About 
Brahms) Not Solely a Feminine 
Prerogative—Halcyon Days of Oper- 
atic Turmoil Still with Us—The Old 
Question of the Mistake of Killing Off 
the Hero When He’s Handsome— 
How Conductors Spoil Tempers of 
Composers—The New Season’s First 

Important Début 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Will Rogers, the master humorist of 
these United States, has joined Mr. 
Wagner’s concert company; so, I sup- 
pose, he will figure quite often in these 
columns from now on. 

Music will profit, I think, from asso- 
ciation with this keen philosopher. 

I envy the de Reszké Singers for their 
opportunity of consorting with the 
lanky cowboy; at the same time I caution 
them that Master Will may cause them 
some unhappy moments. For what 
soloists, however skilled, can compete 
with the fireworks of a rapid-fire racon- 
teur like Mr. Rogers? 

I heard Mr. Rogers deliver himself 
of some typically shrewd opinions the 
other evening when he addresed the 
radio dealers’ banquet in New York. 

“The best part of radio,” said he, 
“is the tuning off part—if the listeners 
don’t like what they’re listening to, they 
simply turn the switch.” 

This observation proved two things: 
It showed that Mr. Rogers knows what 
is going on in the way of aerial music; 
and, inasmuch as the radio men roared 
delightedly for several moments at the 
remark, it proves that the people re- 
sponsible for most of the radio programs 
appreciate the humor of the situation. 

This is hopeful. 


x* * * 


I have just heard of a paradise for 
the large tribe of mortals who cannot 
abide that peculiar form of wood-wind 
music known as whistling. 

I refer to Haiti. 

The reliable Nation states that the 
American naval officer in control of 
that country has ruled that any person 
who indulges in this provocative art 
will be fined five dollars. 

I would willingly charge any whistler 
who attempted “Listen to the Mocking 
Bird” and similar ditties with assault 
and battery or arson, but I really cannot 
understand whether this new kind of 
prohibition law is a fact or a joke. 

If the Navy captain did really pass 
such a Gilbertian law, then I urge that 
our New York newspapers make im- 
mediate overtures to the man. 

We need an iron disciplinarian like 
this in our critical circles. 


If this Naval officer fines a poor 


whistler five dollars, regardless of his 


program, think what he would do to 
these débutante pianists and infant 
fiddlers! 

*K * * 


About a year ago disquieting reports 
were circulated here which distressed 
the countless admirers of Eugen Ysaye, 
the Belgian violinist and former con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony. 


It was rumored that the great artist 
was failing physically. 

But I am delighted to learn otherwise 
from Homer Wismer, the San Francisco 
violinist, who has just returned from 
Europe. 

Mr. Wismer found the master a new 
man, bubbling over with vitality. 

Each morning Ysaye would take a dip 
into the North Sea, perhaps play a bit 
of tennis, and then write, edit, read and 
practice incessantly. 

Ysaye evidently does not believe in 
his age, which is about seventy; and, 
judging from his new pictures, he does 
not have to. He looks years younger. 

Mr. Wismer reports that Ysaye is 
engrossed with Brahms these days. 

Old friends of the Ysaye family re- 
mind me of the days when Maitre 
Eugen forbid his wife singing the songs 
of Brahms. 

After all, this is the common experi- 
ence of. youth. 

The dashing lad in his teens who 
rattles off four-staff fantastics by 
Messrs. Schénberg and Honegger proba- 
bly ranks Brahms, Beethoven & Co. as 
tiresome old fogies. A little later he 
discovers that the old fellows were not 
such dubs after all, and then he becomes 
the most rabid classicist of all. 

And personally I admire these inde- 
pendent, high-spirited babes more than 
I do the meek, cow-like novice who 
swallows every bar of Beethoven and 
Brahms without question and without 
thought, merely because he is told that 
he should. 


* * * 


For a time last summer it looked as 
if several of our foremost motion pic- 
ture theaters would succumb to the im- 
portunities of the jazz promoters. 

Several theaters tried out syncopating 
bands in place of the orchestra. But 
it develops that the experiment has not 
worked so happily. 

The jazz ensemble continues to be an 
excellent supplementary attraction or 
act but when it comes to accompanying 
motion pictures, this kind of band is a 
flat failure. 

Another point which perhaps im- 
pressed the managers was the difference 
in the patronage. 

Mind you, I do not cast out the jazz 
band; no, indeed, it has its own place 
as a dance medium, but I can say posi- 
tively that no musical person cares to 
hear this type of music constantly. 

As a result, the .music lover dodges 
the theaters which have only the dance 
music bands. 

I do not deny that crowds may flock 
to a theater which features a band, but 
obviously these are the same people who 
storm the vaudeville theaters when a 
novelty is billed. Most of us enjoy 
vaudeville, but when we want to see 
trained seals, blackface comedians and 
comedy sketches we prefer to attend the 
great variety theaters which specialize 
in this engaging field. 

The Capitol Theater of New York is 
an admirable example of a house which 
has treated the jazz craze sensibly. 

The lovers of the dance, old, new and 
ultra-modern, find plenty to satisfy them 
in Major Bowes’ theater, at the same 
time the vast symphony orchestra plays 
musie which would adorn any symphonic 
program. 

The result? 

Try to squeeze your way into the 
Capitol ’most any night! And in these 
audiences you will find a great number 
of musicians and music-lovers. 

Even from the commercial standpoint 
good music is a sound investment. 


K * * 


An argument in the box office of the 
Manhattan Opera House; a sound of 
talk like popping fire-crackers; an up- 
roar;; ambulance, police patrol. Next 
morning: black-headlines in all the 
newspapers and a series of explanations. 

At first I suspected Rufus Dewey of 
maneuvering some magnificent public- 
ity scheme for his temporary clients, but 
I was wrong. 

The director ‘of the Boston Civic 
Opera Company was actually in difficul- 
ties because of his disagreement with the 
walking delegate of the chorus singers’ 
union. 





I cannot presume to pass on the merits 


of the case before it is duly tried in a 
court of justice. Reports have reached 
me that the new opera company from 
Boston has men of means behind it, so I 
cannot credit the story of empty coffers. 

I venture to say the company has suffi- 
cient money, but dollars alone cannot 
make a New York opera season suc- 
cessful. 

For one thing, I understand the di- 
rector changed the bill no less than five 
times last week. 

Many of the performances were ex- 
cellent and attracted good-sized audi- 
ences, chiefly Italians loyal to their tradi- 
tions. But, when a company desires to 
introduce itself to New York, it is im- 
perative that certain formalities be ob- 
served. For example, front-page stories 
involving supposed internal troubles are 
bad for business. 

The director has explained through 
his interpreter that he as innocent of 
wrong-doing as Mussolini, Garibaldi 
and Cristoforo Colombo, but anyhow, the 
visit of the company ended last Saturday 
and the director will have a chance to 
tell his complete story when the case 
comes up in court next week. 

In the meanwhile, I have not heard 
that messages of condolence have been 
sent by the Cabots and the Lodges to 
their brother Bostonian in distress. 


* * * 


“Siegfried” is one of those motion 
pictures which revive one’s respect for 
the screen. Yet, the magnificent cinema 
production at the Century has not been 
a success from the box-office standpoint, 
despite the ingenious Wagner score de- 
vised by Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld and con- 
ducted by Mr. Zuro and the surpassing 
pictorial beauty of the film. 

Opera production has not kept pace 
with developments in stagecraft and 
modern invention. Mechanically, opera 
is still in the age of the “Black Crook,” 
except in a theater like our Metropolitan. 
But Mr. Gatti is handicapped by the 
size, form and age of the building; that 
is, so far as ultra-modern scenic effects 
are concerned. Personally, I see a cer- 
tain amount of danger in over-sophisti- 
cated mountings of opera. After all, the 
score, the singing, is the thing. 

There are no mechanical impossibilities 
in films. 

The film “Siegfried” is a dreamland 
of visual loveliness. I prefer Mr. Gatti’s 
Fafner as being less wooden (I feel al- 
most ashamed to mention such extreme- 
ly minor points) but in general the detail 
is remarkable. And the acting is an 
object lesson for our pretty-pretty school 
of screen histrionics. As to the story 
itself, the saga has undergone strange 
sea changes in the film. I believe that 
the picture has been greatly condensed 
to suit our audiences and naturally this 
process has not made for smoothness and 
continuity. 

Perhaps if Fortune Gallo’s opera sea- 
son had not obliged the film to move on, 
“Siegfried” would eventually have at- 
tracted large audiences. 

I hope that “Siegfried” will be a suc- 
cess from every standpoint. But I don’t 
know. 

As I left the Century Theater last 
week, still under the spell, I heard a 
pretty young girl pass this verdict: 

“Wonderful picture. But why must 
they let the hero die at the end!” 

This observation is reverently passed 
on to our Hollywood super-directors. 


* * * 


The fiery Arturo Toscanini will not 
endear himself to friends of modern 
music by his rabid remarks after the 
Venice festival of modern music. 

The conductor is entitled to his opin- 
ion, and doubtless he was correct in 
stating that some of the new works 
were impossible. 

At the same time this distinguished 
servitor of the melodic masters has no 
right to denounce sweepingly the whole 
school of modernists, simply because he 
heard a few examples in Venice. 

Toscanini is a remarkable operatic 
conductor but he is far from being the 
final authority on composition, old or 
new. 

His _hit-’em-in-the-nose policy _ be- 
speaks a commendable enthusiasm for 
his cause but it also reflects a sad lack 
of tolerance. 

x * x 

The ever-reliable World of New York 
has created a mild furore by its exclu- 
sive report of a dispatch from France 
reciting the discovery of a new kind of 
frog. 

The World’s frog is pink, with long 
tail and, of all things, blue eyes—which 
must be disconcerting to the anti-Nordic 
editorship of the World. 








But this it not all. 

The World’s blue-eyed, 100 per cen 
Nordic frog stands on its hind legs an 
sings. 

I lock in vain for information as | 
what the World’s frog sings. 

Not even Mr. Samuel Chotzinoff, t! 
new critic, volunteers his opinion on t!] 


matter. 
2K mK 


Three musicians were seated aroun 
a luncheon table in a little out-of-th.- 
way restaurant last week. One of thei), 
a naturalized American, mentioned , 
certain conductor. 

“He has kept my score for three lo: » 
years,” he remarked. 

“He even refused to look at my syi- 
phonic sketches,” said andther of ti. 
group, an American-born-composer, “!'¢ 
simply ignored all my letters and a)- 
peals.” 

The third composer, also an Americ:n 
unfolded his story. “This conductor,” 
he said, “accepted my score, asked me 
for parts, which I had copied at heavy 
expense, then he forgot all about his 
promise, 

“When I finally pressed the matter he 
did not even acknowledge my letter but 
had a subordinate reply and return my 
manuscript. He had the score for two 
years.” 

The conductor in question draws a 
royal salary and doubtless considers 
himself a fine fellow. How can he ex- 
plain his boorish treatment of com- 
posers? 

Incidentally, if a leader now abroad 
returns with another batch of mediocre 
compositions carefully collected in his 
native land (located in Northern Eu- 
rope) I trust he will receive friendly 
counsel over here. 

I admire his patriotism and_ his 
loyalty to those stocky, slow-speaking 
compatriots of his—but my, don’t they 
write dull stuff! 

Even Mr. P., assistant reviewer who 
can sit through three “Messiahs” and 
two flute recitals, was plunged into a 
cataleptic sleep after hearing one of 
these novelties last season. 

Luckily young Mr. Blank was con- 
ducting a concert that night so th 
prostrate Mr. P. was carried into th 
auditorium during the performance of 
the Beethoven Third. After five min- 
utes Mr. P. opened his eyes. Then he 
fled from the hall, completely revived. 

a | 


If you want to know something about 
the tribulations attendant upon a début, 
ask Samuel Chotzinoff. 

He has just made one—not as a pian- 
ist, this time, but as a “step-on-it,” ‘“‘get- 
your - copy -in-early” daily newspape! 
critic. 

His first review for the New York 
Morning World quite naturally followed 
the San Carlo Opera opening at th 
Century last Monday evening. 

[ saw him making a hasty exit be- 
tween acts and it is my guess that n 
prestissimo he has confronted in his ac- 
companiments for Zimbalist ever had 
quite the urgency of that call for speed 
that weighed upon him when he dis- 
played his finger technique at his type- 
writer, assuming that he uses one. 

Getting the newspaper pace is not an 
easy thing, and it was not surprising, 
therefore, if the very first review of the 
new critic indicated something of rush 
and flurry, particularly in its complete 
failure to mention the new ballet whic! 
followed the opera and afforded a ver) 
considerable part of the evening’s ente!- 
tainment. 

But I have always wondered why 
music critics should be considered quali- 
fied as reviewers of the dance. Most 0! 
them are frank to say that so far as 
the choreography of the plastic art 
concerned they know little and care less 

Anyway, Mr. Chotzinoff told what hi 
thought of “Tosca.” His verdict 0” 
Puccini’s score, now some twenty-fiv' 
years old, is that “with the exceptio! 
of some fine lyric moments, it is nothing 
more than ‘movie music’ de luxe.” 

As we hold no brief for ‘“Tosca,”’ 
shall await without prejudice Mr. Chot 
zinoff’s freshly matured judgment ©! 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, the Dvorak 
“New World,” Verdi’s “Il Trovato! 
and sundry standard works which ma 
be in need of some critical re-dusting, an¢ 
which the new critic can similarly su 
marize in a sentence, says your 
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Seeking a National Musical Speech for Wales 


Pee TIM MMMUMMMMMMMLUUMUeUUMC UC 


ONDON, Sept. 5.—The nationalist 
movement in Wales, for a Celtic 
music quite idiomatic and untouched by 
outside influence, has been given impetus 
by the eisteddfods in recent years. Com- 
menting on the recent Royal National 
Eisteddfod at Pwllheli, Richard Capell 
writes in the Monthly Musical Record: 
“An Englishman is always, in his 
heart of hearts, inclined to sympathize 
with nationalism—no matter though 
that nationalism’s sharpest shafts are 
for his own race. The reason is a good 
one. It is that the English themselves 
are, in the world today, the last of the 
oppressed nationalities. 
“The Englishman resents least of all 
the shafts of his Celtic neighbors. Their 


acerbation is easily explained. The 
aesthetic Welshman and Irishman will- 
ingly gird at England’s blighting influ- 
ence on their antique arts. We under- 
stand. 

“By ‘England’ they really mean the 
modern world. England, for them, 
stands for the ugliness of advertise- 
ments, machinery, and all the other 
peculiar afflictions of our age. 

“Celtic nationalism is in essence 
romantic. It looks back to a simpler 
and more beautiful world, in which— 
to come to music—wandering minstrels 
harped pure and beguiling things by 
cottage door and in lordly hall, all un- 


contaminated by _ base, outlandish 
manners. 
“Cherishing that ideal, the Welsh 


zsthete sees the legendary harpist’s art 
ousted by the hymn-tunes of Messrs. 
Sankey and Moody, by the dance-tunes 
of Messrs. Mason and Dixie, by the un- 
lovely gramophone, and now by the wire- 
less, which at all hours of the day 
spreads a shamelessly cosmopolitan sel- 
ection of music over the whole unresist- 
ing country. 


Economic Factors 

“Wales is for a large part a sparsely 
populated land. Only in the south are 
there cities with the population needed 
to support the elaborate and costly forms 
and machinery of modern music—i.e., 
symphonic orchestra, opera, professional 
chamber-music. And Cardiff and Swan- 
sea are not national centers; they are 
most difficult of access from Mid or 
North Wales. They are hardly Welsh— 
not, at any rate, in the sense that the 
countryside is Welsh. 

“Practically all our modern art of 
music has sprung from urban circum- 
stances. The central factor, the orches- 
tra, can live only in the midst of a large 
and wealthy population. In all Eng- 
land, how many proper orchestras can 
we boast?—half a dozen? 

“As for the still more complicated 
business of opera, London itself is not 
populous or rich enough to keep it going 
in anything but the most spasmodic and 
uncertain fashion! 

“That poet, the painter, may be a 
solitary. There is only one possible sort 
of solitary musician—the organist. 
What, then, can be the musical life 
ot a scattered and pastoral folk? Most 
modern music (modern, in the sense of 
belonging to the past 200 years) is clear- 
ly inaccessible. Opera is ruled out. 

“Symphonic music will, at the best, 
be such a rarity that no real discrimi- 
nation can be cultivated. Chamber- 
music can only be of a rough-and-ready 
amateurish kind—good fun, of course. 
for the players, and so not to be de- 
spised, but not to be accounted very seri- 
ously as heard music. 

“There remains vocal (choral) music, 
the sort which the Welsh have long as- 
iduously cultivated, often to brilliant 
effect. It is clear that geographical facts 
have brought this about. There is no 
reason to think that the Welsh are in 
ome psychological or physiological way 
nore fitted for song than their neigh- 
bors. Simply natural conditions, in 
arrow mining valleys and in small 

ountain townships, have led them to 

neentrate on this form of expression. 


Longing for Past 


“The outsider feels that his Celtic 
‘riends are beguiled by a sort of mirage. 
‘hey are full of irritation at modern 
gliness. Their fancy pictures an ideal 
orld in the past. Their fingers itch 

set back the clock. 

“Because the ancient Welsh poets ex- 
elled in lyrics the modern Welsh com- 
oser, It is said, should be true to the 


national tradition and stick to short 
forms. The crwth and the harp are the 
traditional Welsh instruments. The 
Welsh composer, therefore, should turn 
to them rather than to the piano, the 
harmonium, or the brass band—al- 
though these last have for generations 
been the favorite musical instruments of 
the Welsh people. A revival of folk- 
dancing is also much advocated. 

“Well and good—if some new good 
thing come of it! And well and good, 
too, if the new good thing come out of 
jazz-banding and the wails of a merry- 
go-round. 

“But what is practically certain is 
that you will not get a man possessing 
the impulse of the true creative musician 
to turn his back on the existing world, 
dress in fancy costume, and pretend to 
be medieval (‘nous autres hommes du 
moyen age!’). That affectation was the 
bane, the fatal bane, of our  pre- 
Raphaelite painters. 

“We have two relationships—the 
blood relationship of descent and the 
spiritual relationship of contemporane- 
ousness. The first eclipses the second, 
from the nationalist point of view. But 
when a new artist arises, who are his 
friends, his listeners, his encouragers? 
Not his blood relations, surely. 

“Tf a first-rate Welsh composer comes 
along he may get a sort of recognition, 
and even a hearty one, on romantic and 
political grounds, from his country. But 
‘countries’ as such do not give the artist 


PECTIC T AT 


the sympathy of understanding. The 
modern artist gets that only from a 
handful of specially interested minds 
thinly scattered over Europe.” 


Appreciation Abroad 


The writer is inelined to think that 
really vital nationalism in art is soonest 
appreciated in other lands. For this 
reason, apparently, he draws the con- 
clusion that the real hope of the Welsh 
musical movement lies in a sort of “‘world 
court” of the art. He says: 

“Dvorak may have borrowed tunes 
from Czech peasants, but he did not 
write for them—he wrote for the fully 
developed musical world of Prague, Ber- 
lin, and Vienna. 

“On this analogy, London should be 
the real field for the triumphs of the 
coming Welsh composers. And their 
chances there should be the greater since 
it appears that the special flavoring of 
national music is always best appre- 
ciated abroad, where it has the fascina- 
tion of exoticism. Petersburg was chilly 
towards ‘Boris,’ whereas London and 
Paris went wild over it. 

“It is even possible that the proposed 
deliberate reconstruction of antique 
Welsh music—by the way, a very ob- 
scure and possibly intangible subject— 
would do better here or in Paris, where 
it should have a ‘success of curiosity,’ 
than at home in Wales, where Puccini 
would probably be the more welcome 
fare.” 





Members of the Chicago Opera on Furlough 
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HICAGO, Sept. 19.—Among visitors 

to Kandersteg, Switzerland, this 
summer were several members of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, who met 
there other musicians of their acquaint- 
ance. Shown in the photograph, left to 
right, are Henry G. Weber, conductor of 
the Chicago Opera Company; Herbert 
M. Johnson, business manager of the 


— 


Moranzoni, Chicago Opera conductor; 
Mrs. Johnson, and Lawrence Wolff, 
American baritone. Miss Kruse is a 


Michigan artist who has been meeting 
with success in Munich; and Mr. Wolff 
has also been successful abroad. These 
two singers will probably be heard in 
America this season if the Chicago 
Opera decides to present Frankenstein’s 





same; Leona Kruse, soprano; Roberto Chinese work, “Fah Yen Fah.” 
San Francisco Opera Sea son Opens 
Tn nn OM MM 


AN FRANCISCO, Sept. 21.—Mas- 

senet’s “Manon” was the opera 
chosen by the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany to open its third season in the 
Civic Auditorium. From beginning to 
end, the performance showed a decided 
artistic and technical advance over last 
year and, if one may judge by the enthu- 
siasm manifested by the audience and 


the press, opera seems to be becoming 
more and more firmly entrenched as a 
permanent institution in San Francisco. 

It was the occasion of the American 
début of Rosina Torri, Italian soprano 
from La Scala. Her Manon was warmly 
received and in the curtain calls she 
shared honors with Tito Schipa, tenor 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
whose performance of the Chevalier des 
Grieux was an artistic achievement of 
the evening. Marcel Journet gave his 
usual excellent interpretation of the 
Comte des Grieux. Gaetona Merola con- 


ducted and received an ovation of his 
own. 

The management reported the largest 
opening night house in the history of 
San Francisco Opera. The house was 
sold to its seating capacity of 6000 and 
half the standing room was taken. The 
total advance sale to the first curtain 
amounted to $92,000. Mayor Rolph ex- 
tended his sympathy for the undertaking 
through the press. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 


De Falla Writes New Chamber Music 


Composition 


PaRIs, Sept. 10.—Manuel de Falla has 
sent to his publishers a new chamber 


piece, “Psyché,” written for mezzo- 
soprano, flute, harp, violin, viola and 
cello. The imaginary scene is laid in 


the Alhambra at Granada in the year 
1630. The poem, written in pseudo- 
classic fashion, is by Jean Aubry. 


Prominent Artists Engaged 
for Thirty Radio Concerts 
MUM 


[Continued from page 1] 


approval of the Brunswick Talking 
Machine Company. Lucrezia Bori, Flor- 
ence Easton and Joan Ruth, sopranos, 
and Marion Telva and Merle Alvock, 
mezzo-sopranos, will also appear, if per- 
mission is obtained from the Metropuli- 
tan Opera Company. 

Negotiations are also under way with 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, and Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, according to their man- 
ager, Daniel Mayer. But Feodor Chaii- 
apin, bass, and Mischa Elman, violinist, 
with whom negotiations had been an- 
nounced, will definitely nct appear for 
radio audiences, according to their man- 
ager, S. Hurok. 


Originator of Plan 


The idea was conceived by John T. 
Adams, president of the Wolfsohn Mu- 
sical Bureau. Negotiations were started 
weeks ago and culminated in the decision 
of Mr. Kent to engage the artists and 
finance the entire undertaking. He also 
will pay the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company to do the broadcast- 
ing. W. E. Harkness, vice-president of 
the company, was present at che an- 
nouncement of the radio concert pro- 
grams, as were several of the artists 
scheduled for the series. 

Mr. Adams, discussing the matter, 
said that many cities not on the A. T. 
& T. service would be hooked up for 
these special events. The programs, 
which would be presented on Sundays, 
had met with the sanction of the Fed- 
erated Churches. In addition to present- 
ing well-known artists, Mr. Adams 
pointed out that the radio concerts would 
serve as a means for introducing and 
encouraging young musicians. 

Fitzhugh Haensel of Haensel & Jones 
stated that he was interested in having 
artists under his management appear, 
as the concerts represented the beginning 
of a new phase in the country’s music 
business and would probably help con- 
siderably in attracting more people than 
ever to concert halls. 

At the office of Daniel Mayer it was 
felt that, although the series might 
impel persons who had heard the music 
to go to concerts to see the artists, on 
the other hand the concerts on the air 
might lessen the regular concert at- 
tendances. It was all an experiment 
and time would show just which way 
the wind was to blow! 

Miss Case, who was among those 
present at the Ambassador, said: “I 
think it is a wonderful idea. I can reach 
so many in their homes who have never 
heard me sing before. And I do hope 
that, after hearing the personality in the 
voice, they will want to see the artist 
in person when he or she gives a con- 
cert in their city.” 

Mme. Homer, after paying tribute to 
Mr. Adams and to his late father, both 
of whom have, according to the singer, 
helped make musical history, declared 
that this series was only the beginning 
and that the radio concerts would “create 
a new concert-going public.” Other 
artists present also expressed their ap- 
proval. 

The first concert, on Oct. 4, will be 
given by Mr. Werrenrath. Mr. Seidel, 
Mme. Homer and Miss Garrison will ap- 
pear on the other three Sundays in 
October. Each concert is scheduled to 
begin at 9.15 and will last one hour. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 23.—Accord- 
ing to information available here, an 
appeal is being prepared from the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit, to the United States 
Supreme Court by the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
in order to secure a definite interpreta- 
tion of the copyright law in its applica- 
tion to the radio broadcasting of copy- 
right music. It is understood that such 
an appeal will seek to’ establish the 
rights of composers and owners of mu- 
sical copyrights, as represented by the 
organization of composers, authors and 
publishers, which contends that the 
broadcasting of a work is a “public per- 
formance” within the meaning of the 
law. 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in its decision said: “The statute 
may be applied to new situations not 
anticipated by Congress if, fairly con- 
strued, such situations come within its 
intent and meaning,” and held broad- 
casting to be, within the meaning of the 
law, a public performance. 

A. T. MARKS. 
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| MACBETH. 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA SOPRANO 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


Again Scores Triumphs at Ravinia 


EXCERPTS FROM THE CHICAGO PRESS: 


“She was utterly charming 
both to look upon and to hear. 
Her playing of the role was de- 
lightful, for she brought to it an 
arch and vivacious gayety that 
was Captivating.” 

—H. Campbell-Duncan in the 
Chicago Evening Post. 


“Sang as she never sang be- 
fore. Miss Macbeth stopped the 
show with “The Last Rose of 
Summer’.” 

— Martin Stevers in the Chicago 


Daily Tribune. 


“She sang “The Last Rose of 
Summer’ with a poised singing 
tone that was wistfully fraught 
with an undercurrent:of haunt- 
ing sadness.” 

—Claudia Cassidy in Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 


‘Florence Macbeth deserves 
a whole paragraph for herself 
alone. I cannot over-praise the 
work of this amazingly intelli- 
gent and resourceful young 


1925 Season 


woman.’—-Herman Devries in 
Chicago Evening American. 


“There was a ray of charm 
and light in the exquisite appear- 
ance and the facile singing of 
Florence Macbeth.” 

—Maurice Rosenfeld, in the 
Chicago News. 


“She finds the role becoming 
to an archness and delicacy of 
manner which has won _ her 
many admirers.” 

-—Eugene Stinson in the CAr- 
cago Daily Journal. 


‘“Macbeth’s Gilda is one of 
the perfect things of the contem- 
porary lyric stage. A delicate 
and fragile bit of art, unbeliev- 
ably youthful, borrowing its 
beauty from the spirit rather 
than from the senses, it fits into 
the classic Verdi frame quite, 
one may believe, as the com- 
poser would have wished it.” 
—Glen Dillard Gunn in CAi- 


cago Herald and Examiner. 





















SAILED FOR EUROPE ON S. S. CEDRIC SEPT. 19th 
LONDON CONCERT — QUEENS HALL — OCT 22 
FALL CONCERT TOUR OPENS MILWAUKEE NOV. 13 


REJOINS CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
SOUTHERN, WESTERN AND NORTH PACIFIC COAST CONCERT TOUR OPENS JAN. 25 

















For Open Dates and Terms— Address Miss Macbeth’s 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


FLORENCE MACBETH, Inc., 606 West 116th Street, New York City 
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REINER MAY OFFER 
NEW NATIVE WORKS 


Cincinnati Conductor Now 
Selecting Novelties— 
Students’ Recitals 


By Philip Werthner 





CINCINNATI, Sept. 17.—Fritz Reiner, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
is arranging the programs for the con- 
certs of the coming season. In trying 
out new scores, he is devoting much of 
his time to the work of American com- 
posers. Always an enthusiast for the 
best in modern music from all lands, Mr. 
Reiner has in the past given works by 
several native composers, including 
Deems Taylor’s “Through the Looking 
Glass” Suite. It is safe to predict that 
interesting novelties will be forthcoming 
this season. 

Dr. Sidney Durst of the College of 
Music faculty, has spent the greater 
portion of his vacation in the Iberian 
Peninsula making extensive research 
into the music of Spain and Portugal. 
His former pupil, Harriet Rose, has re- 
turned from her vacation and is plan- 
ning musical programs for the Main 
Street Methodist Church of Covington, 


of which she is organist and musical 
leader. 

Each week brings news of additional 
appointments of former students of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory to positions in 
music schools and colleges throughout 
the country. Mrs. Clark will join the 
faculty of the music department of 
Florida State College for Women. 
Charles A. Iler is to be director of music 
in Andrew College. Cuthbert, Ga. 

Henry C. Froelich, Cincinnati violin- 
ist, orchestral leader and teacher, has 
returned from the Georgian Bay. 

Mrs. William Greenland has been re- 
elected president of the Hyde Park Sym- 
phony Circle. 

Two pupils of the College of Music, 


Helen Pope and Henrietta Heinz, gave 
a recital at Hillsboro, Ohio, last Friday 
evening. 

Italo Picchi will close his studio for 
two weeks. He will sing during this 
time with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. 


RESPIGHI DUE HERE SOON 








Italian Composer to Make American 
Début in Triple Role 


Ottorino Respighi, Italian composer, 
will make his first concert tour of Amer- 
ica this season, it is announced by Con- 
cert Management Arthur Judson. 

Respighi, whose orchestral works, 
songs and compositions for violin and 
piano are familiar to many concertgoers, 
will arrive in December. His first New 
York appearance will be with the Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra, playing his new 
piano concerto under the baton of 
Willem Mengelberg. Respighi will also 
be soloist and guest conductor with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and will appear 
as pianist or conductor with several 
other symphonic organizations. 

His “Pines of Rome,” is to have its 
first American hearing this season by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra’ under 
Arturo Toscanini, who has_ produced 
many of Respighi’s compositions. 


Federated Clubs Appoint New Publicity 
Head 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 19.—T. C. 
Frankenberg of 395 East Broad Street, 
this city, has been appointed chairman 
of publicity for the National Federation 


of Music Clubs, Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, president, announces. This ap- 
pointment was made following a re- 
organization of the department recently. 


A Grandson for Walter Damrosch 


BAR HARBOR, ME., Sept. 19.—Walter 
Damrosch, conductor of the New York 
Symphony, was made a_ grandfather 
with the birth of a son to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Littell. Mrs. Littell was for- 
merly Anita Blaine Damrosch, youngest 
daughter of the conductor. 
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Purcell Quartet Transcribed in ° 
British Museum 


I Pyerwner Sept. 10.—A hitherto 

: unpublished string quartet by 

: Purcell has been brought out from 

: the British Museum. The work 
has been carefully transcribed and 
is now availavle for performance. = 
The neglect of Purcell’s music for 
many years after his death, owing : 
to the tremendous vogue of Han- 
del, has made the recovery and 
classification of his works extreme- 
ly difficult. Slowly, however, the 
extant numbers are being gathered 
and edited, and the time may not 
be far distant when a complete 
list of the greatest of English com- 
posers’ works may be available. 
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Paul Van Katwijk Chosen as Conductor 
of Dallas Symphony 


DALLAS, TEX., Sept. 19.—Paul Van 
Katwijk has been chosen to conduct the 
Dallas Symphony, succeeding the late 
Walter J. Fried. Mr. Van Katwijk is 
dean of music in the Southern Methodist 
University, and a pianist and composer. 
Walter Paul Romberg, formerly of San 
Antonio, a native Texan and violinist, 
has been elected to fill the position held 
by Mr. Fried, as head of the violin 
department of Southern Methodist Unt- 
versity. Mrs. Fried will open a private 
studio this winter, and will visit Europe 
next year. Cora E. BEHRENDS. 


Fannie Dillon Opens New School in Los 
Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 19.—The Fannie 
Charles Dillon School of Music has re- 
cently been opened here. A feature of 
special importance is the group of 
teachers in New York whose services 
Miss Dillon has enlisted as associate 
faculty members and under whom stu- 
dents may pursue post-graduate work in 
the East.. They are Rubin Goldmark, 
Edith Moxom-Gray, Leslie Hodgson, 
Edwin Hughes, Enrica Clay Dillon, 





LOS ANGELES WILL 
HAVE GALA SEASON 


Walter Henry Rothwell to 
Lead Seventh Year 
With Philharmonic 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 19.—The seventh 
season of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
will open on Oct. 23 and 24, under 
Walter Henry Rothwell’s baton. Re- 
hearsals will soon be begun. 

The first pair of concerts, on Friday 
afternoon, Oct. 23, and Saturday eve- 


ning, Oct. 24, will have no soloist. The 
English ’cellist, Felix Salmond, will be 
heard at the second pair of concerts, 
Nov. 6 and 7. 

Other artists announced for solo ap- 
pearances with the orchestra include 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano; John Powell, 
American pianist and composer; Toscha 
Seidel, violinist; Helen Teschner Tas, 
American violinist, and Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist. 

Other artists to be heard during the 
symphony season will be announced 
after the return of Caroline E. Smith 
from Europe. 


Cadman to Compose Cinema Score 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, American 
composer, has been engaged by Jesse L. 
Lasky to write the score for “The 
Vanishing American,” Zane Grey’s story 
of the American Indian, the filmirg of 
which has just been completed by Para- 
mount. 


A “Who’s Who” of Connecticut Musicians 


STAMFORD, CONN., Sept. 19.—Mrs. Al- 
bert House, president of the State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, has announced 
her intention of compiling a “Who’s 
Who” of Connecticut musicians and com- 
posers. 








Louis Svecenski and Frederick Dixon. 
Hugo Kaun of Berlin is also a member 
of the associate faculty. Arthur Far- 
well is one of Miss Dillon’s principal 
associates on the local faculty. 











BIANCA SAROYA 


Leading Dramatic Soprano 
SAN CARLO OPERA CO. 


SCORES AS TOSCA IN BOSTON 








“Post,’’ September 16, 1925 
“As Tosca Bianca Saroya quite outdid her- 
self. Throughout the performance she sang 


uncommonly well, and her impersonation was 


grewsome doings of the second act.” 


steadily convincing, gripping, even, in the 


those of far greater fame, that have seemed 
to please the audience more. She can act as 
well as sing, and delights the eye as well as 


the ear.” 


“Evening Transcript,’’ September 16, 1925 








“‘Herald,’”’ September 16, 1925 


“Tast evening, although there were rough 
edges to the performance, especially in the too 
frequent raucousness of the orchestra in mo 
ments of high tension, the company was in the 
mood. From the unwieldly caricature that she 
so often becomes, Bianca Saroya lifted the 
rapier-tempered Tosca into a woman of dark 
charm and subtlety.” 


“Traveler,’’ September 16, 1925 
“Bianca Saroya hrings beauty and charm 
and a soprano voice of fine quality to the lead 
ing role. There have been many Toscas on 
the Opera House stage, but few, even counting 


Management: Anthony Bagarozy, Aeolian Building, New York 


“A well-nigh perfect partner for him was 
Mme. Bianca Saroya in the name-part of Floria 
Tosca. With clear, dramatic seprano, with 
pleasing person she played the part of Mario's 
true love, jealous when she sees the picture of 
another in his painting, cleverly scheming for 
his safety when she finds him in danger, will- 
ingly giving up life when she discovers herself 
betrayed in the attempt to save him. Her 
‘Vissi d’arte’ was full of powerful pathos—ex- 
quisitely done. Lovers languishing rather than 


passionate these two proved themselves.” 


“Evening American,’’ September 16, 1925 

“Bianca Saroya sang in a voice that showed 
a great gain in quality. Dramatically and emo- 
tionally her work was satisfying, too.” 
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Directors: 


WILLARD V. KING, 

Chairman 
TEMPLETON CROCKER 
FRANCIS E, Drury 
HAVRAH HUBBARD 
James G. McNary 
PHILIP MINER 
ARTHUR J. Morris 
KENNETH O'BRIEN 
GrEoRGE HENRY PAYNE 
BENJAMIN PRINCE 
MAX RABINOFF 
JosepH RITER 
CHARLES H. SABIN 


Wm. RHINELANDER STEWART, JR. 


L. I. THoMas 

ALLEN WARDWELL 
GEORGE E, WARREN 
ARCHIBALD R, WATSON 


Honorary Committee 


for New York: 


Otto H. KAHN, Chairman 
Mrs. Vincent Astor 

C. F. Ahlstrom 

Edward F. Albee 

Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies 
David Belasco 

Paul J. Bonwit 

William C. Breed 

Anson W. Burchard 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
Frederick H. Ecker 

Mrs. Newbold Leroy Edgar 
Wm. B. Osgood Field 

Col. Michael Friedsam 
James W. Gerard 

Mrs. John Henry Hammond 
Charles Hayden 

Paul M. Herzog 

Murray Hoffman 

Mrs. Christian R. Holmes 
Louis Horowitz 

Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins 
Huger W. Jervey 

Ralph Jonas 

Louis G. Kaufman 

Jesse L. Lasky 

Ivy L. Lee 

Miss Sophie Irene Loeb 
Frederick MacMonnies 
Miss Neysa Moran McMein 
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ANNOUNCING THE 
COAST-TO-COAST TOUR 
OF THE 


STONY POINT 
ENSEMBLE 


IN A TRULY UNIQUE 
PERFORMANCE 


An innovation in artistic presentation is to be offered to the Ameri- 
can public with the introductory tour of this national organization. 
Embracing in a single program noteworthy ‘accomplishments in vocal, 
mimeodramatic, terpsichorean, instrumental, and lighting arts, the 
various units are so blended as to make an exceptional entertainment. 


The Directors of the American Operatic and Allied Arts Founda- 
tion hope to demonstrate with this ensemble and its individual artists, 
the scope of the American Institute of Operatic Arts as a master- 
laboratory wherein will be developed to the fullest extent possible the 
exceptionally talented in music and the allied arts. 


It is the purpose of the Directors of the Foundation to send forth 
each year concert and opera organizations to present to the American 
public performances of distinguished artistic standard, at prices within 

° 


the reach of all. 


So far as is known this program is THE FIRST COMBINATION 
OF ALL THE ARTS EVER PRESENTED IN A SINGLE PER- 


PARTICIPATING 
IN THIS 
PERFORMANCE 
WILL BE 


Vocal Ensemble of 50 


Voices 





Original Ukrainian National 
Chorus unit, directed by Prof. 
Alexander Koshetz, and aug- 
mented by some of America’s 
outstanding vocal artists. 


Three Vocal Artists 
ODA TALLYS 


Dramatic soprano who has 








achieved success in Europe’s 
leading opera houses: 
Alternating with 


JEANNE PALMER 





noted American dramatic so- 
prano. 


CLARA BROOKHURST 





noted American contralto. 


“CLAVILUX”— 





Thomas Wilfred’s wonderful 
“Symphony in Light.” 


Terpsichorean Features 





MAUD ALLAN 


Triumphant return to America 
of this brilliant mimeo-cho- 





reographic artist, presenting 


among other selections, her 
notable interpretation of 
“Salome.” 


CECILE D’ANDREA 


Noted American classic 
dancer. 

















Por ie Munsey FORMANCE. Not merely one artist—nor yet a single music idea 

Conde Nast or presentation—but EVERY type of artistic endeavor . . . including 
Mrs. Adolph S. Ochs Thomas Wilfred’s remarkable “‘Clavilux.” 
Mrs. H. Fairfield Osborn Violinist sali 
Mrs. Harold I. Pratt Since the Directors of the Foundation are securing nationwide sup- aa 

Prof. Michael Pupin port of the Stony Point Ensemble, its tour assumes the importance of BENNO RABINOFF } 
Rev. Dr. Randolph Ray a nationally civic and educational movement. In attending its per- ok Peck Mae Aner’ = 
Mrs. Norman P. Ream formances the public will, therefore, derive more than enjoyment from One of aia —— © — 

wih: ul Vea Bee pee yy Baie? ee most outstanding products. 
Rev. Dr. Karl Reiland the entertainment provided—it will aid, as well, in carrying forward p 
Duchess de Richelieu a constructive cause. 
E. Moore Robinson 7 
Walter Scott ALL ON — 
ly 


- Arthu: S. Somers 


D. Everett Waid 
Col! Creighton Webb 
Henry Rogers Winthrop 


American Operatic and Allied Arts Foundation, Inc. 


STONY POINT ON-THE-HUDSON 
Executive Offices: 250 W. 57th Street, New York 


THE ONE 
PROGRAM 
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Bouton Activities 
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soprano, was of the party. She was 
heard for the first time this season as 
soloist in the Tremont Temple last Sun- 
day. 


* * 3k 





Otto G. T. Straub, teacher of theore- 
tical subjects in music and composition, 
has returned from a three months’ so- 
journ in Europe. The major portion of 
his time was spent in Germany with his 
mother. He also renewed acquaintances 
with his former teacher, Dr. Hans Pfitz- 
ner, in Bavaria. While abroad Mr. 
Straub’s late cycle of love songs was 
accepted for performance in Dresden 
and U!ldenburg. 

* ok * 

Howard Goding, concert pianist, and 
Edgar Isherwood, tenor, returned last 
week from a summer spent in England, 
where each appeared in a number of 
musicales. 

* ok ok 

Emma Hosford, soprano and teacher 
of voice, has returned from her vaca- 
tion and resumed teaching. 

* * * 


Frederic Tillotson, pianist, arrived on 
the Majestic after a season spent with 
Tobias Matthay in England. At the 
conclusion of his piano studies, Mr. 
Tillotson toured the Continent. He will 
be heard in recital in Jordan Hall Oct. 
21, the date having been changed from 
Jan. 8. 

* * * 

Carl Lamson, accompanist for Fritz 
Kreisler, has returned from Australia, 
where the artists toured. Mrs. Lamson, 


Clara Shear, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, arrived home last week. 
She was accompanied by her teacher, 
Arturo Vita, who will hold classes in 
New York and in this city. Miss Shear 
will make her début in the “Masked 
Ball”. Oct. 20. 

* * * 

Margaret Walch, pianist, will resume 

teaching Oct. 1. W. J. PARKER. 





George Granberry Gives Address at 
Southern College 


GAINESVILLE, GA., Sept. 19.—This 
week marked the opening of the musical 
pedagogy department of Breneau Col- 
lege. The guest of the occasion was 
George Folsom Granberry, director of 
the Granberry Piano School of New 
York and director of music at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Summer School. Mr. 
Granberry opened the course by giving 
demonstration lessons on the use of his 
system of musical development through 
sight, touch and hearing. The four 
volumes of this work are to be used as 
text books in the course. Marion Wil- 
liams, a Granberry graduate, has been 
added to the faculty of the Conserva- 
tory. Mr. Granberry made an address 
on the “Unrecognized Value of Music.” 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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New England’s Scenery 
Holds Great Charm for 
Thuel Burnham, Pianist 


Tee 





Thuel Burnham, American Pianist 


Thuel Burnham, American pianist and 
teacher, recently returned from a 1000- 
mile automobile trip through New Eng- 
land, after completing the busiest sea- 
son he has had in America since his re- 
turn in 1914. He has now opened his 
fall and winter season with enrollments 
from almost every State in the Union, 
and applications are still coming in. 
Mr. Burnham conducted a summer mas- 
ter class in his New York studio earlier 
in the season. 

Among the interesting features which 
draw students to his studio are the musi- 
cales and receptions held at frequent 
intervals.’ Besides giving his pupils a 
firm foundation in music, Mr. Burn- 
ham’s studio has gained the reputation 
as a salon of all the arts. At one gather- 
ing in the spring, for example, were 
Ivan Mestrovic, sculptor; Margaret 
Widdemer, poetess, and Christiane 
Eymael, soprano of Paris Opéra. 

In the above snapshot, Mr. Burnham 
is seen standing before the newly-erected 
naval memorial in Gloucester, Mass. His 
secretary-chauffeur, Russell Wragg, also 
a fine pianist and composer, was at the 
moment shifting gears on the camera. 
Enthusiasm Prevails at Meeting of 

Musicians’ Club 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 19.—The Mu- 
sicians’ Club opened the season on Sept. 
14, with an interesting meeting at which 
much enthusiasm prevailed. The coming 
season promises to be the best in the 
Club’s history. Unusual programs will 
be presented by members and much new 
and unfamiliar musie will be put forth. 
The officers for the balance of the year 


are: Oscar W. Demmler, president; 
Theodore Rentz, vice-president; Otto C. 
A. Merz, secretary, and Henry K. 
Schmidt, treasurer. 

With schools and studios reopening, 
activity is becoming general. In the 
violin school long conducted by Mar- 
garet Horne, Miss Horne has been suc- 
ceeded by Ferdinand Fillion. The school 
will hereafter be known as the Fillion 
Violin Studios. Mr. Fillion’s assistants 
will be Leo Kruczek, Esther Mullen, and 
Markus Klein. 

WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 


BOSTON SEMESTER OPENS 


New England Conservatory Has Large 
Enrollment of Students 


Boston, Sept. 19.—With an informal 
meeting to welcome the new and return- 
ing students, the New England Con- 
servatory opened its first semester of 
1925-26 on Sept. 17. Brief addresses 
were made by George W. Chadwick, di- 
rector; Ralph L. Flanders, general man- 
ager, and Wallace Goodrich, dean of the 
faculty. 

Registration at the Conservatory 
promises to be large for the year. The 
total enrollment last year, which was an 
average season for this historic New 
England institution, was 3374. In this 
was included the following registration 
of students from foreign countries: 
Armenia, 1; Bermuda, 2; British North 
America, 32; British West Indies, 4; 
China, 8; England, 1; Finland, 1; 
Greece, 2; Japan, 1; Korea, 3; Norway, 
1; Portugal, 1; Russia, 1. There came 
from American dependencies: Hawaii, 
2; Canal Zone, 3; Porto Rico, 5. 

States outside of New England which 
were represented by ten or more stu- 
dents were: Alabama, 18; California. 
17; Illinois, 11; Indiana, 11; lowa, 10; 
Minnesota, 14; New Jersey, 11; New 
York, 57; North Carolina, 13; Ohio, 23; 
Pennsylvania, 67; Texas, 12; Virginia, 
12; West Virginia, 10. 

Massachusetts, as always, furnished 
by far the largest enrollment: a total of 
2697. The other New England States 
sent students as follows: Maine, 72; 
New ‘Hampshire, 56; Vermont, 16; 
Rhode Island, 36; Connecticut, 31. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Children’s Choir’ is 
corporated 
FLEMINGTON, N. J., Sept. 19.—The 
Flemington Children’s Choir School has 
been incorporated to facilitate the own- 
ing of property and raising of the en- 
dowment on which the Alumni is work- 
ing. A board of trustees has _ been 
elected, representing the five churches 
connected with the school. They are: 
Hon. George K. Large, Mrs. B. F. 
Dewey, Mrs. Henry Schenk, Hugh 
Nevius, and Judiah Higgins. By the 
will of the late William Johnson, a 
third of the residue of his estate, 
amounting to about $10,000, has been 
left to the Choir School and will be 
placed in the endowment fund. 
ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER. 





Flemington In- 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo.—Clara Drew 
Miller, piano teacher, who was on the 
State College faculty several years ago, 
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Hobnobbing with Celebrities in Europe 


GUUUDENESMUNAADAOGNNUAUAAUUEEAAUNAAUUGAAUOASAAPOONOOE ESAS PUAAA ANAL ALEOAOADNAOEAOA UGA NAUO GAMEPAD SAAN 


66 hear Eugene Ysaye, even now, 

at sixty-seven, is one of the world’s 
greatest revelations,’ says Hother Wis- 
mer, violinist and viola player of San 
Francisco, who recently returned from a 
sojourn in Europe, a large part of which 
was devoted to study under the Belgian 
master. 

According to Mr. Wismer, there never 
was another trip that brought him quite 
as much pleasure. It had been sixteen 
years since Mr. Wismer studied under 
Mr. Ysaye in Godinne, and he says it was 
a happy inspiration that gave him the 


idea of revisiting his teacher. 

His experiences on shipboard, where 
he met Charles Rann Kennedy and Edith 
Wynne Matthison and joined with them 
in giving entertainment to fellow 
voyagers, are happily remembered. And 
two weeks spent in Paris, during which 
time Mr. Wismer visited the Ecole Nor- 
male de Musique and was an auditor at 
the master classes of Jacques Thibaud, 
Pablo Casals, and Lucien Capet, passed 
so quickly as to seem over almost as 
soon as they began! 

At Knocke, Belgium, Mr. Wismer 
found Mr. Ysaye working on his com- 
positions, among which were cadenzas 
for the bigger concertos. In writing a 
set of six unaccompanied sonatas for 
violin, the Belgian, Mr. Wismer observes, 
has followed in the footsteps of Max 
Reger, who, of course, had a good model 
in Bach. 

“I intend to play Ysaye’s Third So- 


nata, Op. 27, at my concerts this season; 
to the best of my knowledge, it has not 
as yet been heard in this country,” says 
Mr. Wismer. “It is very beautiful in- 
deed, and very difficult”—and Mr. Wis- 
mer produced the score, which is dedi- 
cated to Georges Enesco, to prove his 
statement. 

“I was one of a happy circle of friends 
who were present on the master’s birth- 
day, an occasion on which he consented 
to play for us, giving Chausson’s Poéme 
and other numbers. I remember Ysaye 
calling for a vase in which to place a 
huge bouquet of roses one of his ad- 
miring pupils had brought. 

““<T’ll give the flowers water,’ said the 
servant-maid. 

“*Water? Water?’ exclaimed Ysaye, 
‘give them champagne!’ ” 

After leaving his master with regret, 
Mr. Wismer went to Holland, making 
the acquaintance of Col. Teixeira de 
Mattos of The Hague on the train. He 
was later invited to the home of Colonel 
de Mattos, where, after playing several 
numbers, Mr. Wismer was presented to 
Hendrik, Prince Consort of Holland 

“Per aspera ad astra,” is the inscrip- 
tion, signed by Prince Hendrik, which 
Mr. Wismer proudly exhibits, as a 
souvenir of that enjoyable occasion. And 
the beautiful voices of thousands of 
children at the brilliant celebration 
given in honor of Queen Wilhelmina in 
Haarlem is a treasured memory. The 
fervor which characterized the youthful 
singing reminded Mr. Wismer of the 
choruses which are led by Estelle Car- 
penter in his native California. 








San Carlo Company Begins 


New York Season with “Tosca” 
TELLUS 


[Continued from page 1] 





can be regarded as an index to the 
character of the audience. There were 
curtain calls for the principals at the 
end of each act and interruptions of the 
drama at the usual places, or whenever 
Puccini found in his libretto opportunity 
to dispense with action and indulge in 
arioso, but these conformed to the or- 
dinary dictates of operatic good taste 
from which even the costliest and most 
bejeweled opera is not altogether exempt. 

The cast was made up of experienced 
singers. Of those in important rédles, 
all but one, the tenor, Franco Tafuro, 
newly imported from Italy, were fa- 
miliar as members of the San Carlo or 
other companies. The newcomer used a 
fresh voice of prepossessing quality with 
personal success as Cavaradossi, and his 
lavishment of high tones of the requisite 
volume soon established him in the good 
graces of his audience, which did not 
appear to object to his manner of ad- 
dressing it, direct, in preference to the 
dramatis persone. 

Anne Roselle, who has appeared with 
both the Metropolitan and the Scotti 
companies, as well as the Gallo forces, 
was the Tosca. Her interpretation prof- 
fered no striking novelties of dress or 
distress, but was aided by many very 
prettily sung tones. Flowers in pro- 
fusion were added to the plaudits 
meneres upon her at the close of act 
wo. 

Mario Valle has done duty in the 
black habiliments of Scarpia on other 
occasions; and under the same auspices. 
He sang and acted rather drily, and 
with little of domineering guile, but died 
with his wig unruffled, as a polished vil- 
lain should. Lesser parts were entrusted 
to Francesco Curci, George Cehanovsky, 
Pietro de Biasi, Natali Cervi, Luigi de 
Cesare and Bernice Schalker. Of the 
last named, more may be said when she 
IS given something more important to 
Sing. 

Carlo Peroni’s conducting was of 

restrained surety and the orchestra 
played with a considerable measure of 
refinement, which cannot always be said 
of “Tosca” performances. 
_ The Puccini thriller is not an opera 
for scenic or costumic parade. The sets 
and the wardrobe provided on this 
occasion were altogether adequate, 
though some of these (the sets, not the 
costumes) plainly were designed for 
smaller prosceniums. 

It remained for the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
troupe to bring in the flash of spectacle. 
‘The Temple of the Sun” had the ele- 
ments of the bizarre and the unusual 
that have been associated with these 
dancers, Included, besides Andreas 
Pavley, as the fiery Holocaust, were 
some well trained and comely maidens, 


presumably Americans, who did pic- 
torial duty as priestesses of the Zodiac. 
The sacrificial victims were imperson- 
ated neatly by Milles. Milar and Cam- 
pana. Priests and worshippers com- 
pleted the ensemble. Music by Ipolitoff- 
Ivanoff accompanied the visual tale, 
ranging in character of expression from 
orgiastic frenzy to what the program 
ecstasy.” 


notes described as “rigid 
The audience probably would have 
applauded it just as _ unreservedly 


under any other name. Adolf Schmid 
conducted. OscAR THOMPSON. 


CHOIR PLANS “PINAFORE” 








Yonkers, N. Y., Group Begins Rehearsal 
for Sullivan Production 


YONKERS, N. Y., Sept. 19.—Rehearsals 
for the presenting of Gilbert & Sullivan’s 
comic opera “H. M. S. Pinafore” by the 
choir of St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
Philipsburg Hall on Nov. 19, 20 and 21 
are now under way. 

Thomas P. Rabbage, lay assistant at 
St. John’s, who is business manager of 
the production, says that Peter Harrower 
of New York, baritone, will probably 
have a leading part in “Pinafore.” Mr. 
Rabbage also expects Hubert Wilkie of 
this city, baritone, to be the stage direc- 
tor of “Pinafore.” C. Earle Dinsmore, 
leader and organist of the choir, will 
conduct the musical score. 

The stage setting for the production 
has been designed by Robert Dowling of 
Yonkers and will be a replica of that 
used in the original presentation. 

C. Earle Dinsmore, the present choir- 
master and organist, first came to St. 
John’s as organist in 1912; later he took 
over both positions, which he now holds. 
At the Westchester County Music Fes- 
tival, held in White Plains last June, St. 
John’s Choir won the contest for choruses 
in Westchester County. 

St. John’s is one of the oldest Epis- 
copal churches in the United States, the 
church having received its charter from 
Queen Anne in 1694. 





St. Louis Benefit Association Celebrates 
Anniversary 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19.—The Musi- 
cians’ Mutual Benefit Associatien cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary last Sun- 
day morning with a free concert in the 
Municipal Theater. The band of 100 
was selected from the Association’s mem- 
bership of 1700. Herbert L. Clarke, 
leader of the Long Beach Municipal 
Band, was guest conductor and soloist. 
The program ineluded excerpts from 
Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” and 
Bizet’s “Carmen.” Schumann’s “Traum- 
erei,” Strauss’ “Pizzicato” Polka, the 
Overture to Rossini’s “William Tell” 
and music by Waldteufel and Friedman 
were also heard. 





All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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Announcements 


ARNOLD VOLPE 


WORLD-FAMOUS CONDUCTOR, COM- 
POSER AND TEACHER OF VIOLIN, COM- 
POSITION AND ADVANCED HARMONY, 
HAS BEEN ENGAGED A MEMBER OF 
THE FACULTY AND IS NOW TEACHING. 


HERBERT 
WITHERSPOON 


NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT AND MAS.- 
TER TEACHER OF VOCAL PRODUCTION, 
COACHING AND REPERTOIRE, RETURNS 
FROM EUROPE OCTOBER 10th AND 
BEGINS TEACHING IN CHICAGO. 











FREE FELLOWSHIP CONTEST 
WILL TAKE PLACE OCT. 14th 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


WELL KNOWN PIANIST AND VOCAL 
COACH HAS BEEN ENGAGED A MEMBER 
OF THE FACULTY. 


TERMS OF TUITION OF ALL INSTRUCTORS 
AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON 
REQUEST. 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, PRESIDENT 
CARL D. KINSEY, MANAGER 
66 EAST VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dormitory Accommodatiuns for men and women are 
available in the college building. Piano with each 
room without charge. 





60th 
Year 
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Muura to Sing in 


(Portrait on front page) 
LL the lights went out in the Chicago 
Auditorium. A black swallow-tailed 
figure scurried through the orchestra 
pit, mounted the dais in the center and 
bowed perfunctorily. to the scattered ap- 


plause from the darkened house. A 
moment of silence and then a tap-tap 
for attention, and the conductor lifted 
the slender baton that is the symbol of 
his authority. Tired business men gave 
a last worried glance at their wives, 
slunk down in their chairs, grateful for 
the darkness. Earnest music-lovers 
leaned forward, elbows on knees, gazed 
fixedly on the great curtain below them. 

“Madama Butterfly” was the opera. 
Paper cherry blossoms and _ United 
States naval officers held the fancy of 
the audience until a few clear notes off- 
stage and then—a tiny graceful figure 
with almond eyes and coal black hair 
appeared. Tired business men roused 
themselves, shuffled through their pro- 
grams, found that for the first time in 
America Tamaki Miura, a Japanese girl, 
was singing the réle of Butterfly. 

That was several seasons ago. Since 
then the name of Tamaki Miura has be- 
come famous from coast to coast. She 
has toured successfully in concert and 
opera, has essayed different rdles. But 
everywhere she is remembered for her 
Cio-Cio-San, the part for which she is 
so peculiarly fitted. 

This season she will have a new cpera, 
one written especially for her by Aldo 
Franchetti. It is called “Namiko San” 
and tells the story of a Japanese girl. 

The locale of the premiére is to be 
the same Chicago Auditorium that wit- 
nessed Mme. Miura’s American début 
some years ago; the time is the week of 
Dec. 14. The opera will be repeated in 
Chicago some time the following week. 
These performances will be given with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. On 
Jan. 12 the work will be presented in 
New York. 


Wanted New Opera 


In 1921 Mme. Miura made a tour of 
South America and sang several times 
in Buenos Aires. Singing there at the 
same time was Rosa Raisa, and active 
there also was Mr. Franchetti. Mme. 
Miura met Mr. Franchetti, confided in 
him her desire for a new opera that she 
could make her own. She was not tired 
of “Butterfly,” she insisted. But every 
prima donna must have her répertoire. 
Mr. Franchetti became interested, prom- 
ised to remember. 

When, three years ago, Mme. Miura 
toured Japan, Mr. Franchetti was a 
member of her party. In three months 
she gave sixty-six concerts, traveled from 
one end of Japan to the other. Mr. 
Franchetti during this time devoted him- 


Namiko San with Chicag O Op era 


Miura to Ding in iNamiko Dan with Uhicago \/pera 


self to learning the manners and cus- 
toms of the country. 

There came a day when he felt he 
understood the Japanese well enough to 
write an opera around them. He knew 
the people, but he had no story. But it 
was not long before, browsing in a tiny 
bookstore, he found the very tale he 
was after. It was a tragedy of innocence 
and youth told by Leo Duran, a French- 
man. Mr. Franchetti took it and from 
it wrote his own libretto. Thus in Chi- 
cago in December will be presented in 
English “Namiko San,” words and 
music by an Italian, with a Japanese 
prima donna creating the title role. 


A Romantic Legend 


The action takes place from dusk to 
early evening. The scene is a valley 
with the snow-capped Fujiyama in the 
background. Nestling in the foreground 
is the tiny bamboo house of Namiko 
San, picture-bride of Daymao, warrior- 
prince of the province. Making his 
pilgrimage through that part of the 
country is Yasui, a youthful monk. He 
comes to the house of Namiko, asks for 
a bit of rice or wine in exchange for a 
blessing. They are at once drawn to 
each other. Yasui has never seen any- 
one as beautiful as Namiko San, and she, 
untouched by love, finds something mys- 
teriously fascinating about the poverty- 
stricken monk. In the course of their 
hesitant conversation they discover that 
they both originally came from the land 
of Mount Koya. 


A Fatal Light 


In the midst of their innocent con- 
versation the bugle call of the Prince 
is heard. Yasui, knowing Daymao’s 
hatred of the monks, starts to go, but 
Namiko San makes him promise to re- 
turn in the evening. She will hang out 
a red lantern as soon as Daymao has 
gone out again. With a blare of 
trumpets Daymao makes his entrance. 
Unfortunately there are still remains 
of Yasui’s simple repast and there, where 
he had dropped it, Yasui’s rosary. In 
his mad jealousy he puts the rosary 
around Namiko San’s neck and tortures 
her until she tells the story of her 
visitor. That night he forces her to 
hang out the red lantern, while he hides 
in wait in the summer house. Yasvi, 
who has been waiting in the forest for 
the signal, loses little time in getting 
to the house. There he is attacked by 
Daymao, but Namiko San throws her- 
self between them and herself receives 
the thrust of the sword meant for Yasvi. 


A Tuneful Score 


The music is of the Italian type. It 
is melodious, flowing, easy to remember. 
Although distinctly Occidental in char- 
acter, it has absorbed something of the 
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Oriental flavor. A mysterious effect is 
introduced before the curtain goes up. 
A Japanese flute plays a fragile Japan- 
ese melody, with the soft trum-trum of 
a Japanese drum for an accompani- 
ment. A little Japanese man pushes 
back the curtain and there, in complete 
darkness, Namiko’s voice is heard sing- 
ing a Japanese song. Not unti! after 
this song does the real orchestra play. 
Namiko San’s and Yasui’s music is quiet 
and melodious, as delicate in places as the 
first faint whisper of a summer breeze. 
Daymao’s music is bolder, more blatant. 
The climax comes with the love duet, 
when Yasui comes to Namiko San out 
of the moonlight and tries to persuade 
her to go away with him back to the 
land of Mount Koya. 

Not so long ago a_ very tiny 
Japanese was singing solos to her own 
people. She was Tamaki Miura and she 
was just six years old. When still a 
very young girl she was sent to the local 
conservatory, where she studied Occi- 
dental as well as Oriental music. When 
opera was practically unknown to the 
Japanese, she made her début at the 
Imperial Theater in “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” The undertaking was so success- 
ful that the same opera was repeated 
twenty-five nights in succession. At once 
she was acclaimed throughout Japan. 
Approbation, however, was well seasoned 
with adverse criticism. Many felt that 
she, a Japanese, had violated Japanese 
traditions. She had done an unheard 
of thing. She had sung an opera. And, 
what was still more irregular, she had 
sung it in Italian. 

In 1914 Mme. Miura packed all her 
finest kimonos and started for Germany. 
From there she went direct to London. 

“Then I was all confidence,” she ad- 
mits now. “In Japan I had been the 
only prima donna. I had been made 
so much cf that I thought of all voices 
mine must be the best. 

“And so I arrived in London. I 
thought I should like to study with Sir 
Henry Wood and so, in my very broken 


5 Chickering)o 
saat 


JACQUES GORDON 


Concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, in recital 


Chickering Hall, Friday Evening, October 2nd 
CHICKERING EXCLUSIVELY 





English, I wrote a little story of my 
career. My letter brought an answer, 
and I went to Queen’s Hall to sing be- 
fore Sir Henry. He listened to me and 
then, much to my surprise, invited me 
to sing at a big Red Cross benefit. 
Adelina Patti, then seventy-four years 
old, was to be on the program. 

“That night I sang ‘Caro Nome.’ When 
I finished there was a great deal of ap- 
plause. Mme. Patti herself came to con- 
gratulate me. And, what do you think, 
she kissed me! That was the first kiss 
I ever received. In Japan it is not our 
custom to kiss; and how glad I am, be- 
cause now I can always remember that 
my first kiss was given to me by Adelina 
Patti. 

“Since that night I have realized that 
there are many imperfections in my 
voice, that I shall always have a great 
deal to learn. 

“All summer I have worked on the 
new opera. It is very good. Every one 
who has heard it liked it and considered 
it a wonderful composition to have come 
from such a young maestro as Mr. Fran- 
chetti. 

“T consider it good luck that we are 
able to give the premiére in the Chicago 
Auditorium, where I sang for the first 
time in America. I shall not be nervous, 
in spite of it being the first time I have 
sung an opera in English, for it will 
just be another Japanese girl I shall be 
living.” ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG. 





Somerset Musician Receives Master’s 


Degree 


SOMERSET, PA., Sept. 19.—Mrs. I. Hess 
Wagner, formerly an Oberlin and Virgil 
pupil, who spent last summer at the 
Conservatoire Americaine, Fontaine- 
bleau, France, received the degree of 
Master of Music during commencement 
week from Susequehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pa. Mrs. Wagner was for- 
merly director of music there. 





Martha D. Willis, piano teacher, has 
returned to New York and reopened her 
studio after having conducted a summer 
class in Texas. Her advanced pupils 
will give their usual recitals. 
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Elixir of Colorado Ais Stumulates 


~ Master Class of E.. Robert Schmitz 
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OULDER, COLO., Sept. 19.—The 

above picture shows the _ eighty- 
three members of E. Robert Schmitz’ 
master class of 1925, which closed its 
five weeks’ session here recently. This 
body of musicians was drawn from 
twenty-one States, Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, In- 
diana, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota. Missouri, Nebraska, N« 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 


Oregon, Texas, Utah and Wisconsin. 
The class enjoyed not only the privilege 
of an advanced course of piano study 
under the direction of Mr. Schmitz, but 
also the invigorating stimuli of air, alti- 
tude and scenery of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This annual class has become 
recognized as one of the outstanding 
institutions of American progress in 
cultural art, and its numbers are 
steadily increasing. 





Royal A. Brown Returns to San Diego 


SAN Dieco, CAL., Sept. 19.—Royal A. 
Brown, organist and choir leader of St. 


Joseph’s Church, has returned from his 
summer study in the East. Mr. Brown 


studied under Albert Riemenschneider of 
Cleveland at the Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, School of Music, Berea, Ohio. On 
his return trip Mr. Brown was heard in 
recitals in Galveston, Texas. 

W. F. REYER. 














ALBERTO JONAS 


World-renowned piano virtuoso and pedagogue, 
Teacher of many famous pianists, 
announces the 


RE-OPENING 


of his studio on 


OCTOBER 2nd 


at 


19 WEST 85th ST. 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: Schuyler 1044 or 9923 
FIVE ASSISTANTS 














Move to Bar 


Foreigners 


Ftd senate to limit the num- 
ber of artists of other nations, 
including musicians, who appear 
in the mixed bills of Berlin thea- 
ters. is reported in a copyright dis- 
patch to the New York Times. Ac-— = 
cording to the cable dispatch, the = 
German International Artists’ = 
Lodge has secured a promise from 
the directors of theaters that in 
the future only fifty per cent or 
fewer of those who appear shall 
be foreigners. The organization 
has also instituted itself a board 
of censorship to decide upon the 
moral suitability of any dance, 
musical or dramatic performance 
presented. 


German Artists 
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Edmund Burke to Sing with San Diego 
Opera 

Edmund Burke, Metropolitan bari- 
tone, will appear as guest artist with 
the San Diego Opera Association in 
October. During the season Mr. Burke 
will be heard in the réles of Mephisto- 
pheles in “Faust” and the High Priest 
in “Samson et Dalilah.” He will be 
heard in “Aida” on the opening night 
and later in “Marta” and “Trovatore.” 
Returning at the close of October, Mr. 
Burke will have several recital engage- 
ments in Bloomsburg, Annville and 
Lock Haven, Pa. Following a recital 
in Philadelphia he will be heard at the 
Academy of Music as soloist with or- 
chestra on Nov. 17. 
Jacques Gordon to Give New American 


Works 


Among the interesting features of the 
violin recital to be given by Jacques 
Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony, in Chickering Hall on Oct. 
2, are the first performances of a new 
sonata by Leo Sowerby, American com- 
poser and winner of the Prix de Rome, 
Lévy’s “Passacaglia,” Collins’ “Ara- 
besque,” Gardner’s “Jazzetto” and Mr. 
Gordon’s own “Serenade-Burlesque.” 


September 29. 
October 1. 
October 3. 
October 9. 
October 12. 
October 14. 
October 15. 
October 19. 
October 21. 
October 28. 
November 2. 
November 7. 
November 10. 
November 15. 
November 16. 


Victor Records 








ENDICOTT PRIZE CONTEST 
IS ANNOUNCED IN BOSTON 





New England Conservatory Publishes 
List of Awards in Five Classes 
of Composition 
BosTon, Sept. 19.—The annual Endi- 
cott competition for prizes in composi- 
tion is announced by the New England 
Conservatory as open to students in any 


department who register on or before 
Oct. 1, 1925. The prizes have been 
given each spring for several years past 
by H. Wendell Endicott, of the executive 
committee of the board of trustees. 

The following prizes will be awarded 
in the school year 1925-26: 

Class 1, $200 for the best overture or 
other serious work for orchestra, not to 
exceed twelve minutes in performing 
time. 

Class 2, $150 for a work for chorus, 
with pianoforte or organ accompani- 
ment, not to exceed ten minutes in per- 
forming time. 

Class 3, $150 for the best suite or 
smaller work for small orchestra. 

Class 4, $100 for the best composition 
for unaccompanied chorus. 

Class 5, $100 for the best composition 
in the form of a movement of a string 
quartet. 

Class 6, $100 for the best set of five 
songs or group of short pianoforte 
pieces. 

The compositions offered in this eom- 
petition will be due between March 15 
and April 1, 1926. The judges will be 
appointed by the directory committee, 
and their decisions will be announced at 
commencement, 1926. W. J. PARKER. 


Lenoir Club Is Continuously Active 


LENOIR, N. C., Sept. 19.—This little 
mountain town boasts of a music club 
that never takes a holiday. The Mozart 
Music Club meets every two weeks, and 


holds chorus practice every Monday 

night. Gertrude Courtney is president. 
V. G. TUPPER. 

All the material in MustIcaAL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 





Popularity and Demand 
give 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


Contralto 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 


43 Concerts Already Booked for This 


Season 


TOUR No. 1 


Los Angeles Opera Company 
Los Angeles Opera Company 
Los Angeles Opera Company 
Lock Haven, Penna. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Columbia, S. C. 

Elon College, N. C. 

Ashland, Wis. 

Jackson, Mich. 

Appleton, Wis. 

Chicago, III. 

Montevallo, Ala. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Chicago, III. 

Kokomo, Ind. 


FIVE APPEARANCES with N. Y. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Walter Damrosch Conducting) 


NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, WASHINGTON, 


BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA 


_ wo APPEARANCES WITH CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(Fritz Reiner Conducting) 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Baldwin Piano } 


Management | 


Calvin M. Franklin, 280 Madison Avenue, New York, 
or through 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., Fisk Bldg., New York | 
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DISINFECTING THE OPERA HOUSE 


66 OW we can disinfect the opera house,” 
Arturo Toscanini is reported to have said, 
at the conclusion of the festival of ultra-modern 
music held in Venice, where—if the celebrated 
Italian conductor really said what he is quoted as 
saying—the music given was “mostly nausea.” 

Mr. Toscanini, of course, is entitled to his opin- 
ions. Only an extremist can charge him with being 
a reactionary, for he has not been backward in play- 
ing and producing works by the younger Italians. 
That among these his favorite would seem to be 
Pizzetti, whose taste is for archaic modes, would not 
in itself contradict an assertion that he has shown 
a lively sympathy and understanding for music 
commonly regarded as “advanced.” 

As for the music given in Venice, it doubtless 
was of that debatable variety over which two con- 
noisseurs, may differ and both be right—or wrong. 
But when one pauses to think of the musical quality 
of many of the operas which Mr. Toscanini, in com- 
mon with all others who preside over theater or- 
chestras, has had occasion to conduct, it is impos- 
sible not to smile at the idea of “disinfecting the 
opera house.” 

Faint, indeed, would be the opposition which any 
odor raised by a festival of ultra-modern vagaries 
and experiments could offer to that which has been 
settling for at least a century and a half, in a thick 
miasmatic cloud, upon the draperies and carpetings 
and balustrades of the opera houses of Europe. 

To demephitize them would require a scouring 
and.scrubbing that would have to go many layers 


‘deeper than the mere film of dust which all the 


unfortunate or unworthy modern works that might 
be brought together could superimpose upon what 
had gone before. No doubt, Mr. Toscanini, a man of 
fastidious tastes, is as well aware of this as is any 
pedant or purist who scoffs at the lyric drama. 


But perhaps there is another way of looking at 
the conductor’s sufficiently acrimonious remark. 
Perhaps this music of the young extremists—ir- 
respective of whether it is good or bad—will prove 
a strong corrective in the theater. Casella, Mali- 
piero and others of the group of Italians now in the 
ascendency have been leaders in a revolt against 
operatic domination in Italy. The‘still younger 
men, worthy or not, have also taken up the banner 
of “pure” music. 

Perhaps, in doing so, they are the ones who are 
applying the disinfectant. Such commodities usually 
are not pleasant to nostrils as delicate as Mr. Tos- 
canini’s. They, too, if inhaled too generously can 
seem “mostly nausea.” But afterward? 

Only the rashest of mortals will be ready to assert 
that the groping and misadventures of the writers 
of non-operatic music such as that presented at 
Venice will be without influence on the trend of 
operatic composition. The genius of Toscanini may 
yet fan into living flame a musical drama freed of 
shackles and banalities of the past by reason of 
experiments in themselves ill-featured. 


2 
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CONTINUOUS OPERA 


LTHOUGH the day is not yet at hand when 

popular-priced operatic institutions can spon- 
sor “continuous performances” after the fashion of 
the vaudeville and picture houses which are open 
day and night, with a new show starting every two 
or three hours, it is not beyond belief that some 
such development will be brought about, once popu- 
lar-price opera has taken deep root. 

So far as seasonal activities are concerned, opera 
in America may now be said to be virtually continu- 
ous, in that there is not a month of the year that 
does not find productions of the lyric drama under 
way somewhere on the continent. For that matter, 
New York can now be said to have year-round opera. 
The close of the Metropolitan season last spring was 
the signal for preparations for the summer’s open 
air performances, and recent weeks have brought a 
multiplicity of representations to occupy those who 
enjoy their Verdi or Gounod arias as heartily in 
September as in November. 

Now comes the San Carlo organization, unique 
among operatic companies of its kind by reason of 
its ability to weather the storms that in other years 
have shipwrecked innumerable organizations with 
similar aims. The staunch caravels of Fortune 
Gallo have sailed serenely into virtually every port 
of the country, North, South, East and West. His 
enterprise has become the greatest stabilizing factor 
popular opera in America has known. 

Historians generally have ignored the innumer- 
able companies which preceded Mr. Gallo in taking 
opera to the far corners of America. Most of these 
early ventures ended in disaster. Yet the Gallo 
success can be regarded as their vindication. They 
were on the right track, but either the time was not 
ripe for their excursions or their business manage- 
ment was not equal to their problems. Failure on 
failure has only gone to prove that the demand 
exists for popular opera, and all signs and portents 
are that this form of musical entertainment is now 
entering upon a heyday, long foreseen but only to be 
reached after many years of preparation, fraught 
with the perils of pioneering. 
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SOURCES OF APPLAUSE 


PPLAUSE, says a writer in the London Musical 

Times, has four sources of origin, and he 
enumerates these as (1) Personal friends and ad- 
mirers; (2) Fellow-artists studying or working in 
the same medium; (3) The herd or group instinct; 
(4) Those individuals who seek to impress upon 
their neighbors that they are persons who recognize 
great art. 

No doubt much of the hand-clapping that attends 
and often mars the progress of musical events can 
be traced to these four main springs, but surely not 
all. For if this indeed represented the sum total of 
applause, none of it would either be merited or 
worthily given. 

Friends and admirers applaud because of personal 
ties, not because they like what they hear. Fellow 
artists applaud largely from a sense of politeness 
and of good policy. Nothing is more inane than 
applause due to the herd or group instinct, since 
merely to do what everyone else is doing requires 
neither appreciation nor any inner impetus. Those 
who make a personal show of their applause are, of 
course, the most contemptible of all. 

The common sense of even a confirmed skeptic 
will force him to admit, however, that many indi- 





viduals do have a personal response to the music 
they hear and that the runaway enthusiasms of one, 
ten, twenty or a hundred persons often kindle dem- 
onstrations that are inherently sincere. To attempt 
to deny this is to close one’s eyes to everyday per- 
sonal experience. So, without attempting to de- 
molish the four classifications already listed, we can 
have no hesitancy in adding another as follows: 
(5) those who really like, or think they like, the 
music they hear or the manner in which it is pre- 
sented. 
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Montenegro’s Governor Greets Musician and Writer 


A group of government officials in Montenegro ex- 
tended a welcome to Ernest Schelling, American com- 
poser and pianist, and Arthur Train, novelist, during 
their recent stay in Europe. The musician and his 
friend were guests at a reception given by the Governor 


of Montenegro in Cettinje. Also shown in the photo- 
graph are the head of the College in Cettinje, the 
Prefect of Bocca di Cattaro and the Governor’s 
secretary. 


Butt—“Ten commandments” for a successful mar- 
ried life were given by Dame Clara Butt, English con- 
tralto, in a recent interview, on the occasion of her 
“silver” wedding anniversary. The factors may be 
briefly summarized: love, forbearance, trust, coopera- 
tion, “give-and-take,” avoidance of criticism, humility, 
reasonableness, sense of humor, and unselfishness. 

Ponselle—Aviation is one of the pursuits which have 
added charm to Rosa Ponselle’s summer camp life in 
the woods at Lake Placid, N. Y. A flight was made by 
the Metropolitan Opera soprano in a seaplane piloted 
by Capt. Harry Rogers of Garden City. The aircraft 
mounted to a height of 6000 feet above Mount White 
Face. The artist reported afterward that the adven- 
ture was one of the most exciting of her summer, which 
has included hard work on the title réle of Spontini’s 
“La Vestale” for the Metropolitan this winter. 


Trumbull—Florence Trumbull, formerly assistant to 
Theodor Leschetizky and now teaching in Chicago, re- 
cently received a letter from Thérése Leschetizky, the 
teacher’s only daughter, in which she learned the great 
teacher’s remains are now resting in an honorary 
grave in the famous artists’ corner of the Centra! 
Friedhof in Vienna, where Beethoven, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Brahms and other famous men are buried. Ap- 
propriately enough, Leschetizky lies near Czerny, who 
had so great an influence during his lifetime on the 
trend of pianist pedagogy. 

Grainger—Ever since childhood, Percy Grainger has 
been an ardent prohibitionist, though as a folk-song 
enthusiast he has never refrained from collecting 01 
arranging drinking songs. His setting of “I’m Seven- 
teen Come Sunday,” for mixed chorus and brass choir, 
was scheduled for a performance at the Evanston Fes- 
tival in May, but had to be withdrawn because of pro- 
tests of choir members. They objected to a line of Mr 
Grainger’s work, which runs: “And a pint of rum in 
the mornings.” Mr. Grainger regards this as a good 
joke on himself. 

Wirtz—Bart Wirtz, ’cello instructor of the Peabod' 
Conservatory of Music, and solo ’cellist of the Balti- 
more Symphony, returned to his home city recently. 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, after a tour 0! 
Europe, in which a strange accident befell him. It 
seems rather singular, but Mr. Wirtz flew safely from 
Paris to Amsterdam by airplane, yet fell, while tour- 
ing Holland on a bicycle, and broke two of his ribs: 
However, he has now completely recovered from thi 
accident, and relates that he found conditions in a ver 
bad state abroad. He gave recitals in Paris and els: 
where. 

Cheatham—Among those who on Sept. 11 joined ' 
celebrating the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Ame! 
ican début of Jenny Lind at the Aquarium, in Batter 
Park, New York, near the site of the former Cast! 
Garden, was Kitty Cheatham, singer, who made : 
address on the life and work of the great diva. Miss 
Cheatham counts among her favorite songs “Home. 
Sweet Home,’ which Jenny Lind sang _ inimitab! 
Newspapers of Bedford, England, recently publish« 
accounts of Miss Cheatham’s visit, during her Eur: 
pean stay this summer, to the village where Jo! 
Bunyan wrote his “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
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Pant and C ounterp ont 
By Cantus Firraus. Jr. 


Pastime for a Rainy Evening 
<i OMEONE who really ought to know better is reported to have 


invented a new game! 





this musical guessing sport. 
scription—with pictures. 
beer in some mire stands for the composer of “Huguenots,” 
and a man grabbing a bologna for the father of the interminable 


It’s the greatest possible fun to play 
It is all done—according to de- 
For instance, a picture of a can of 


“Beatitudes,” Ces-ar Franck. Pretty, isn’t it? 


Then there are lots of other puzzlers, 
such as: 

Man with indigo covering three-days’- 
growth—“Blue Beard.” 

Long-haired chap, accompanied by 
laborer—“Poet and Peasant.” 

Photograph of Mengelberg—“The Fly- 
ing Dutchman.” 

Square of butter being eaten by a 
horsefly—“Butterfly.” 

Church Mass in key of three sharps— 
Massenet. 

A column of names would represent 
“Liszt,” and a row of brown German 
houses “Tan-hauser.” 

* * * 


66 ELOSPASMS,” as the new game 
is called, can also be played in 
other ways. One of these is to have the 
players fill in missing words in sen- 
tences. Take a sentence like this one: 
Pedro needed a haircut so he went to 
pe ee and told him he only wanted 
a little 
That is easy, of course; “The Barber 
of Seville” goes in the first space and 
“Offenbach” in the second. And so on 
ad infinitum. 


* * * 
The Signal 


WO opera stars, each of whom con- 
sidered herself the principal attrac- 


tion, were attending one of the re- 
hearsals. 

“My dear,” said the tall, fair-haired 
one, “in the first scene I have to walk 
off the stage at the rear, while you 
remain facing the audience. What is 
your cue to go on with your aria?” 

The dark-haired damsel _— smiled 
sweetly. 

“Why, darling,” she replied, “the sigh 
of satisfaction from the audience!” 

* 7 * 


Ravel Ravelled 


HE following incident, we are told, 

occurred last summer at the Con- 
servatoire Americain, Fontainebleau, 
France: 

A number of very fine concerts are 
given by French composers for the 
American students each summer. Dur- 
ing the summer mentioned one of these 
concerts was devoted to the composi- 
tions of Maurice Ravel and he was 
present to play some of his piano pieces 
and the accompaniments for assisting 
vocalists. 

Among the American students was a 





comparatively young matron who was 
studying voice and was afflicted with that 
disease so well-known by celebrities, 
“autographitis.” 

At the conclusion of the program this 
lady with several Ravel songs in her 
hand rushed up to someone whom she 
supposed was the celebrity, with her 
sweetest smile. 

The young man whom she addressed 
stared blankly, and she, thinking he 
did not understand English, repeated her 
request in her best college French. 

Answering her with a broad Missouri 
twang, he replied: ‘“There’s Mr. Ravel 
over there, better ask him. My name 
is Sam, and I come from St. Louis!” 


C. H. MARSH. 
* 7 7 


A Musical Bo-a 


UR eyes bulged as we read the fol- 
lowing newspaper account headed 
“Music Soothes Serpent Loose at Sea”: 
“Passengers on the Pacific liner Esse- 
quibo landed yesterday with vivid stories 
of a huge boa constrictor, which escaped 
from its cage, during the run from Val- 
paraiso to New York. 

“Decks were cleared in record time, 
while its owner in a moment of inspira- 
tion ran to his cabin and brought up a 
harmonica. The music soothed the con- 
strictor. When it was tranquil, the crew 
induced it to return to its home.” 

P. S.—Did he play “Embrace Me 


Not?” 
* * * 
Interrupted 
RST Diva: ‘“‘When I came out the 
audience simply sat there open- 
mouthed.” 
Second Diva: “Oh, nonsense! They 


never yawn all at once.” 
* + * 


The Paying Art 


¢é¢Q’YIX of my sons are studying to be 
artists and musicians. The sev- 
enth is learning to be a bricklayer.” 
“Aren’t you rather optimistic, think- 
ing that he can support the other six?” 
* ” * 


The Sage Stung 


66 ANYBODY can write a 
observed the sage. 
“But it takes a genius to park a car,” 
commented the fool. 


song,” 
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Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








Abbreviations 


Question Box Editor: 

What does the abbreviation “Op.” 
followed by a number stand for? 

S. B. T. 

St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 18, 1925. 

“Op.” is an abbreviation of “opus,” a 
Latin word meaning “a work.” There- 
lore, “Op. 27” stands for “Work, or 
Composition, No. 27.” 

7 2? ? 


Debussy’s “Images” 


Question Box Editor: 
What are the names of the numbers 
Which compose Debussy’s “Images”? 


lacksonville, Fla., Sept. 19, 1925. 


‘Gigues,”’ “Theria”’ and “‘Pondes de 
P ntemps” are the three divisions of 
ages.”’ 
7 2? ? 


Bizet’s ““Djamileh”’ 
Question Box Editor: 
opera, 


las Bizet’s “Djamileh” ever 


of this 
Weingartner-Marcel, Léon Laffitte, Ern- 
esto Giaccone and Edgard Bourquin. 


been sung in this country? If so, when 
and where was the premiére and who 
were the singers? AL 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 19, 1925. 
The work was given at the Boston 
Opera House on Feb. 24, 1913, under the 
baton of Felix Weingartner, but we are 


unable to say whether this was the 
American premiere, as it may have 
been sung in New Orleans. The cast 


performance included Lucille 


ee. 


Brandenburg Concertos 


Question Box Editor: 


Why were the “Brandenburg” Con- 


certos of Bach so named, and how many 
are there? 


|. ae FP 
St. Louis, Sept. 18, 1925. 
Bach’s six “Brandenburg” concertos 


were so called because they were dedi- 
cated to Christian Ludwig, Margrave of 
Brandenburg 


who had a passion for 











owner. 





SI BINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as: 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


“The Instrument of the Immortals” 

















collecting concertos. His musical library 
contained several hundred by various 
composers. The Bach ones were his 
first compositions in the realm of abso- 
lute instrumental music. 


oe ee 


The Choral Symphony 


Question Box Editor: 


Was the choral final movement of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony planned 
as such from the first, or was it an 
afterthought on the part of the com- 
poser? M. L. 

Concord, N. H., Sept. 17, 1925. 


It is not definitely known whether 
Beethoven planned the choral movement 
from the first; but it is improbable that 


he did, as a few months before com- 
pleting the work he was apparently con- 
templating a purely orchestral fourth 


movement. 
> 9 9 


*Quichotte” in New York 


Question Box Editor: 
Will the forthcoming production of 


Massenet’s “Don Quichotte” at the 
Metropolitan be its premiére there? 
B. H. J. 


New York City, Sept. 19, 1925. 

In the sense that it is to be the first 
performance by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, yes. The work was sung 
there, however, by the Chicago company 
with Vanni-Marcoux in the title réle 
during the season of 1913-1914. 
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Homer Grunn 





OMER GRUNN, pianist and com- 


poser, was born in West Salem, 
Wis., on May 5, 1880. Mr. Grunn be- 
gan his serious 


study of music in 
1896 under Emil 
Liebling in Chi- 
cago, with whom 
he studied the 
piano for four 
years, and under 
Adolf Gerhard 
Brune, who gave 
him instruction 
in theory. Going 
to Europe Mr. 
Grunn_ studied 
piano’ under Ern- 
est Jedliczka at 
Stern’s Conserva- 





Homer Grunn tory in Berlin. 
Returning to 
America in 1903, he took up his 


duties as teacher of piano at the Chi- 
cago Musical College, in which capacity 
he remained until 1907. In that year 
Mr. Grunn became director of the piano 
department of the Arizona School of 


Music in Phoenix, where he remained 
for three years. Settling in Los Angeles, 
Cal., in 1910, Mr. Grunn founded the 
Brahms Quintet, of which he has been 
pianist for eight years. Mr. Grunn has 
appeared as soloist with orchestra, play- 
ing his “Marche Heroique” for piano 
and orchestra, and has played with the 
Los Angeles Chamber Music Society and 
the Zoellner Quartet. He has also ap- 
peared under the auspices of the South- 
ern California Music Company with the 
Ampico in ten concerts. In April, 1924, 
Mr. Grunn’s comic opera, “A.D. 2024” 
was first presented. The most preten- 
tious of his compositions are the “Zuni 
Impressions,” which were played under 
Emil Oberhoffer at the Hollywood Bowl 
Concerts; “Songs of Song-ah-tah” and 
Songs of the desert and Pueblo Indians. 
He has also written sacred songs and 
piano numbers. Mr. Grunn was re- 
cently granted a fellowship by Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell of the Peterboro 
Colony and the Los Angeles MacDowell 
Club jointly. Among his pupils Mr. 
Grunn numbers Harold Gleason, Ulric 
Cole, Homer Simmons and others. He 
makes his home in Los Angeles. 
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‘None Can Serve Iwo Masters in Music,’ 
Is Belief of Katherine Palmer, Soprano 
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T was not so very long ago that 

Katherine Palmer was planning social 
functions for the élite of Philadelphia, 
ordering orchids by the dozen and en- 
gaging musicians and novelty dancers 
to fill an opulent evening’s entertain- 
ment. Occasionally this charming social 
secretary would fill in a gap herself, for 
it was well known that she could sing 
and play the piano and harp. These 
arts, in fact, constituted her hobby and 
all her spare moments were musical 
ones. It was not until last year, how- 
ever, that her pastime became her pro- 
fession and Philadelphia lost a social 
secretary only to gain a lyric soprano. 

Nor is Philadelphia the sole scene of 
Miss Palmer’s activities. She will make 
her first bow to New York in an Aeolian 
Hall recital on Nov. 19 and her Chicago 
début is scheduled for Oct. 11. In both 
of these she will be accompanied by Meta 
Schumann, who is also the teacher of 
Miss Palmer. To Miss Schumann the 
young soprano feels that she owes much 
of the credit for her fine conception of 
the German lieder, which play an im- 
portant part on her programs. 

“As the old saying goes, no man can 
serve two masters,” quotes Miss Palmer, 
“and so I prefer to specialize in lyric 
songs rather than to compromise with 

















Photo by Roscoe Rae Tullis 


Katherine Palmer, Soprano 


the dramatic in oratorio and opera. As 
a matter of fact, I do not even sing bal- 
lads as a rule, except insofar as one 
would consider a dramatic lyric such as 
Schubert’s “Erl Kénig” a ballad. The 
most dramatic addition to my répertoire 
is the Ave Maria from Max Bruch’s 
“Das Feuerkriiz,” which I shall do with 
violin and ’cello accompaniment.” 

Miss Palmer was born in Duluth, 
Minn., and has spent most of her life in 
Philadelphia, where she studied music 
under Rebekah Conway and Franklin 
Riker. Two years ago she came to New 
York to study, but kept in touch with 
Philadelphia, to such an extent that in 
April she was awarded the Philadelphia 
Music League Prize. She won the Phil- 
harmonic Society Gold Medal and ap- 
peared with Orchestra in March, 1924. 

A secret page in Miss Palmer’s life 
was revealed when she told how, at the 
age of three, her mother once found her 
standing in front of a long mirror, 
swathed in a sheet and singing strange 
original arias in a still more strange and 
original language! The family feared 
operatic tendencies, but the symptoms 
were deceiving! A harp entered the 
household and dramatic  footlights 
vanished before an angel’s accompani- 
ment. 

Society has clung tenaciously to its 
social-secretary-soprano, for although 
Miss Palmer’s nominal début here is in 
November, she has been heard in many 
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private homes in New York and at the 
musicales of Miss Schumann. Further- 
more, she is singing on Oct. 7 in the 
home of Mrs. Robert Strawbridge in 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

She is singing not only music by Schu- 
bert and Schumann, Brahms, Wolf and 
Strauss but a French and Italian group 
as well, and, best of all, patriotically 
speaking, a fragrant cluster of Ameri- 
can lyrics. Among these are included 
two first performances, one of which is 
of Meta Schumann’s “When Thou Art 
Nigh” and Anne Stratton’s “The Sun at 
Last.” Before another season has 
whirled past it will not be surprising to 
find Miss Palmer singing in Spanish or 
Sanskrit, for she is, among other things, 
a lingomaniac and spends her spare 
moments reading in every available lan- 
guage. Cervantes and Sakuntala stand 
next to the two Schumanns in the secret 
places of her heart. 

HELEN M. MILLER. 





Aborn Opera Company Ends Season at 
Conneaut Lake Park 


CONNEAUT LAKE PARK, PA., Sept. 19. 
—The Temple of Music has just finished 
its inaugural season under the manage- 
ment of Lee Hess Barnes. From Aug. 
24 to Sept. 7, the Milton Aborn Comic 


Opera Company gave eighteen perform- 
ances of “Robin Hood,” the “Mikado,” 
“Sweethearts” and “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy.” The Aborn Company was so 
successful that it has been reengaged 
for next summer for a season extending 
over four weeks, at which time both 
comic and grand opera will be presented. 
The plans now are to present “Pinafore” 
on the lake fronting the hotel, with a 
company of over 200. 





Canadian College of Organists Elects 
New President 


TORONTO, Sept. 19.—Dr. H. A. Fricker, 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir, has 
been elected president of the Canadian 
College of Organists, which came into 
existence in 1909 as the Canadian Guild 
of Organists. Other officers include C. 
E. Wheeler of London, Ont., retiring 
president, and Richard Tattersall, both 
vice-presidents. The honorary presi- 
dent is Dr. Albert Ham, who was the 
organization’s first president. Patrons 
are Sir Hugh Allen, director of the 
Royal College of Music, London, Eng., 
and Dr. Joseph Bridge, professor of 
music at the University of Durham, Eng. 





EpINA, Mo.—The twentieth annual 
commencement exercises of the Edina 
School of Music were held here recently. 
There were two graduates, Thelma 
Hardy and Clara McKay of Knox City. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS ARE 
GIVEN SYRACUSE COLLEGE 





Bequests Provide Aid for Students a 
Fine Arts Institution—New Organ 
Installed 

SyRACuUSE, N. Y., Sept. 19.—The lat. 
Mrs. Charles E. Crouse of Syracuse mad 
provision in her will for three musi 
scholarships of $5,000 each for the ben« 


fit of students in the College of Fin» 


Arts. It is hoped that three scholar 
ships worth $250 each will be availab! 
in Sept., 1926. 

Verna Ortloff, class of 1921, has bee, 


engaged as instructor in violin at Caze- 


novia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Ruth M. Root, who graduated in 191: 
has been engaged as professor of voice 
in Averett College, Danville, Va. 

Howard Taylor, who graduated in 1917 
and since that time has been teaching 
piano in Oklahoma, is now professor o 
piano in the State University of Kansas. 

Prof. George Smith of the Fine Arts 
piano faculty, will give a series of fou 
piano recitals in October, outlining the 
development of music for the pianoforte. 
Professor Smith recently dappeared in 
recitals in Boston, Mass., and Belfast, 
Me. 

Prof. Harry L. Vibbard of the Fine 
Arts organ department has_ recently 
given organ recitals in Franklin, Delhi 
and Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

The College of Fine Arts is installing 
an organ in one of the large basement 
rooms. This will bring the number of 
pipe organs in the Fine Arts Building 
to five. 





Toronto Has Cornet and Vocal Tests 


ToRONTO, Sept. 19.—The Music Build- 
ing was the scene of several contests 
recently. Of seven competitors who 
demonstrated the intricacies of th 
cornet, S. C. Thornton, Sydney Dempse) 
and Horace Samsbury won first, second 
and third prizes, respectively. On thi 
same day, contests for baritones ani 
basses were held. In the former class 
prizes were awarded Carrick Douglas, 
J. Cyril Henry and James Crawford. 
Winners among the basses were Walte: 
Vollick, C. Andrew Johnson and W. RB. 
Black. 





W. L. Calhoun Goes to Oberlin, Ohio 


CARTHAGE, Mo., Sept. 19.—W. L. Cal- 
houn, who has been in New York for 
two years as a member of the faculty 0! 
the Bronx School of Music, has resigned 
his position there in order to head the 
piano department of Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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sincere and reassuringly poised.” 


ADELE MARGULIES 


The Eminent 
Pianist and Pedagogue 


Will Resume Instruction October Ist at Her Studio 


98 West 57th Street, New York City 


Chicago American comments on her teaching: 


“Young Vichnin played the Bach Busoni Chaconne with the technical assurance 
and authority of an artist of ripened years and experience. 
radiates genuine talent, which has developed under splendid training, and pro- 
duces a tone of excellent solidity and color, and an interpretative style eloquently 


The young man 
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Liebling’s ““ Napoleon’’ Piano Concerto 
to Have Its First Hearing n America 
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HERE comes a day in autumn when 
musicians—singers and pianists, vio- 
linists and tympanists, almost simul- 
taneously, it seems—come out of hiding, 


shake the wrinkles from their platform 
garb and show the American public the 
fruits of their summer’s labor. 

Important among the early lessees of 
Manhattan concert halls is George Lieb- 
ling, pianist and composer. On Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 11, he will cross the stage 
of Aeolian Hall, sit down on a shiny black 
stool in front of a shiny black and white 
keyboard and, for the first time in Amer- 
ica, play his new piano concerto. 

This work has for its theme the career 
of the first Napoleon up to the time of 
his defeat. “A heroic concerto,” Mr. 
Liebling calls it. He devotes the first 
movement to young Bonaparte, the Cor- 
sican soldier, the conception of his ex- 
travagant plans—Napoleon the dreamer 
and idealist. The second movement has 
to do with his love for Josephine— 
Napoleon the man. The third and fourth 
movements are Napoleon the conqueror. 
Here he is at the very height of his 
glory. The suggestions of the first move- 
ment are realized in the complete vic- 
tory that is the essence of the third and 
fourth movements. It ends with the 
triumphant Napoleon overlooking the 
world. 


“You see I leave him there,’”’ Mr. Leib- | 


ling explains. “For the real Napoleon 


There is no place 
It is all 


there is no defeat. 
for humiliation in my concerto. 
glory. 

“T have played it in Munich, Vienna 
and Berlin, and in London with Sir 
Henry Wood and Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford. Now I shall play it here. 

“T feel it all very close to me. I feel 
myself like the Napoleon I paint in my 
concerto. I will not be conquered. Why, 
when I walk on the platform I never 
think ‘What if I don’t succeed?’ I know 
I will succeed! I plan to conquer. The 
Napoleon in the concerto is alive in me.” 

In addition to the concerto, which will 
occupy some twenty-five minutes, Mr. 
Liebling will play several of his new 
compositions, things he has written since 
he came to the United States. 

“T shall play perhaps ‘Ode to Spring’ 
and my Waltz in Thirds, he says. 
“They will be something soft and delicate 
for the ladies who cannot understand 
my Napoleon. Then I am no longer an 
aggressive soldier. I am a ladies’ man.” 

The rest of his program will be made 
up of modern composers—Walter Neu- 
mann, Paul Graenaer and Ludwig 
Schytte. 

After his New York concert Mr. Lieb- 
ling starts on his second extensive tour, 
which may take him as far west as the 
Pacific Coast. On Oct. 17 he will play 
with the Detroit Symphony. 

Unlike most artists, Mr. Liebling looks 
forward to the time he spends on tour. 





STOKOWSKI FORCES 


List Increased by Bookings of 
Noted Artists for 1925-26 


Season 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 19.—Four solo- 


ists have been added to the list for 
the Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening concerts, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Association. 

Georges Enesco, who will appear as 
violin soloist Feb. 19 and 20, conducted 
the orchestra during an absence of 
Leopold Stokowski several seasons ago. 





| Harold Bauer, pianist, who has already 


played eighteen times with the Orches- 
tra, will be the soloist at the Easter 
concerts of April 3 and 5. Hans Kindler, 
cellist, will appear March 26 and 27, 
and, in addition to a solo work, it is 
probable that he will play the Beethoven 
Triple Concerto with Thaddeus Rich, 
violinist, and a pianist not yet an- 
nounced. Reinald Werrenrath will give 
dramatic recitations on April 16 and 17, 
for which accompanying music is being 
written by Eugene Goossens. 

In addition to Ottorino Respighi, 
Italian composer, there will be two other 


GAIN FOUR SOLOISTS 


guest conductors. Thaddeus Rich has 
been engaged for the second week of 
Mr. Stokowski’s absence, and another 
announcement is to be made for the 
third pair of concerts. 

Much interest is being taken in the 
ten Monday evening concerts, for which 
subscriptions are general. 





Philadelphia Philharmonic Society Ar- 


ranges Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 19.—The plans 
of the Philharmonic Society for the 
season include provision for eight con- 
certs to be given by a large orchestra 
composed mainly of Philadelphia Or- 
chestra personnel, and with distinguished 
soloists. Conductors will be Leopold 
Stokowski, Fritz Reiner, Alexander 
Smallens and other guests. In addition, 
the Philharmonic will bring to Phila- 
delphia for special programs the Boston 
Symphony under George Koussevitsky, 
the Cincinnati Symphony under Mr. 
Reiner and the New York Philharmonic 
under Willem Mengelberg. 


Cu1cAGo.—Isabel Richardson Molter, 
soprano, accompanied by her husband, 
will be heard in recital at the Princess 
Theater, Sunday afternoon, Oct. 25. 
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George Liebling, Pianist and Composer 


“IT like the train,” he says. “I have 
time to eat and sleep and, strangely 
enough, I am able to compose. I accom- 
plish a great deal on the train. I find 
my inspiration in the rhythmic revolu- 
tions of the wheels. I understand very 
well Honegger’s ‘Pacific 231.’ It is 
wonderful. I find beauty in the motion 
of the train. Again I am Napoleon. I 
do not let myself be conquered by petty 


annoyances.” ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG. 


Hungary Gives Honorary Title 


To Leopold Auer 


ee Sept. 12. — Leopold 
Auer, venerable teacher and 


violinist, whose long list of achieve- 
ments was celebrated last year on 
the occasion of his eightieth birth- 
day, was recently honored by the 
Hungarian government. His title, 
Honorary Professor of the Royal 
Hungarian College of Music, was 
conferred cn him by the all-power- 
ful regent, Admiral Horthy, on the 
proposal of Count Kuno Klebels- 
berg, Royal Minister of Education. 
Count Kuno, in his communication 
to Mr. Auer, said: “The Regent 
in conferring this distinction de- 
sired to express his sincere appre- 
ciation of the extraordinary ser- 
vices you have rendered to the 
cause of musical art—services the 
importance of which is acknowl- 
edged the whole world over—and 
at the same time to give outward 
expression to the intimate relations 
of friendship and coéperation that 
have existed so long between the 
musical world of Hungary and that 
of foreign countries.” The occa- 
sion of the award was the Jubilee 
Anniversary of the foundation of 
the Royal Hungarian College of 
Music. 
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Founded in 1903 by Edward J. de Coppet, after 
twenty-one years of activity, is today acknowledged 


supreme in the field of chamber-music. 
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A few scattered dates in various sections east of the 
Mountains now available during the season 
1925-26, for which apply immediately to 
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@ Diversity Found in Publishers’ Latest Offerings © 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


VARIETY is seen in the 
publishers’ offerings this 
week. For the singers 
there are a few songs of 
worth and some part- 
songs for male, female 
and mixed chorus that well bear ex- 
amination by conductors. For the in- 
strumentalists there are numbers for 
piano and others for violin, in divers 
moods. Much of this material, both 
instrumental and vocal, will be found 


of value for teaching purposes. 

*” * * 

In a budget of new 
part-songs, fresh from 
the press, will be found 
some numbers of inter- 
est for the coming season’s glee club 
programs. For male voices there are 
two by Patty Stair. One of these, “At 
the Angelus,” is unusual in idea and 
execution. The accompaniment is writ- 
ten for piano and organ, with the 
harmonium as a substitute. It is a fairly 
long and sustained work, but not diffi- 
cult. Another number by the same 
composer is entitled “Carpathian Folk- 
Song” which has an exotic flavor about 
it that is not without interest. For men 
also is a setting of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
“My True Love,” made by J. F. Stair, 
and put out from the same press (White- 
Smith Music Publishing Co.). The music 
is in keeping with the vintage and 
character of the poem. It is dedicated 
to the conductor of the Singers’ Club, of 


Tad 


The American Institute of 
Applied Music 40th season opens 











A Half Dozen 
Secular 


Part-songs 
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Cleveland. “Memory” is a short piece 
with a humorous twist to it that would 
make a very good encore. It is well and 
effectively written. James H. Rogers 
has made arrangements of an Irish 
melody, harmonized by C. V. Stanford 
and entitled “The Little Red Lark.” 
This, too, is a White-Smith publication. 


* * * 


A Song for the It is some time since 
Church by a song arent the 
Eugene Cowles name of Eugene Cowles 
as its composer has 
come to this desk. His new sacred song, 
entitled “Rock of Strength” (Oliver Dit- 
son Co.) was worth waiting for, how- 
ever. Church singers are advised to look 
this number over, as it is superior to 
most of the publications of a similar 
kind, and there are keys both high and 
low. Mr. Cowles has written a good 
melody and one well fitted for use in the 
church. His accompaniment, too, is well 
done for the organ and equally usable 
on the piano, and he has made it flow 
pleasantly by the use of a little counter- 


oint. 
P * ea * 


August Nolck’s Op. 247 


Violin Pieces 


by August consists of six “Ara- 
Nolck and besques” for the violin 
F. Grover (Arthur P. Schmidt 

Co.) put out in one 


volume in the “Educational Series.” This 
composer writes in a conventional style, 
but one that still has many admirers 
among those who prefer the obvious. 
For the most part these pieces are easy 
or only moderately difficult and their 
chief use is for teaching purposes. 
There is considerable variety of style 
and mood, from slow melody playing to 
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the brilliancy of an elfin dance in spic- 
cato. The separate titles of the six 
numbers in the book are: “Autumn 
Tints,” “Minuetto Spiccato,” “Song of 
Sleep,” “In Elfland,” “Acacia Leaves” 
and Novelette. 

Frederick Grover’s “Spanish” Sere- 
nade, from the same press, is a rhythmi- 
cally attractive number, written in 
double thirds and sixths throughout. A 
generous amount of glissando and synco- 
pation furnish not a little of its racial 


character. 
at ok * 


“Breath o’ Heaven” is 
the title of a little song 
by George P. Hulton 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) 
that will be found useful as an encore 
number or as a teaching piece. Its de- 
mands on the vocalist are modest and 
it has sufficient interest, both in the 
lyric, by George Gibson Davis, and in 
the melody, to make it worth while. 
There are editions for both low and 
high voices. “This Life and You,” an- 
other Ditson publication, is the title of 
a “heart interest” song, somewhat of 
the ballad type, that will appeal to those 
who have a liking for songs that are 
over-sentimental in both words and 
music, making use of the time-worn, 
bromidic phrases of both languages. The 
composer is also the author of the 
words. There are keys for high and 
medium voices. 


Songs by G. 
P. Hulton and 
L. H. Montague 


e * 


Caprice-Etudes In the “Educational 


for Piano by Series” (Arthur P. 
F. N. Barbour Schmidt Co.) there has 

just been published a 
book of “Caprice-Etudes in Brilliant 


UNANEQU0U00N0N000000000000000NN0H0OEONNLHOOEONUOUOUOOOGLOGGOOOOUOONGNOOOAEOOOOOUOOOGAOAUOOOOREEUAAOOUOERGOOAOOOENEGAAROOOUORANADNAAAINATN sy 


Melody Playing” by Florence Newe!! 
Barbour. There are six well-vari- 
numbers in the book, written to com- 
bine the art of melody playing w:}h 
technical development. These studi:s, 
as the composer acknowledges in her 
preface, are a stepping stone to the 
greatest of all etudes for the piano: 
those of Chopin. The composer wriies 
with skill for the instrument and some 
of her ideas are of interest musically, 
though in a few cases her melodic n- 
vention is somewhat old-fashioned. The 
most difficult, and probably the most 
valuable number of the lot, is the last 
one in the book, entitled “On the Wings 
of the Wind.” The composer calls it 
“an intricate form of melody in alter. 
nating chord grasps.” There is another 
of these caprice-etudes by the same 
composer, published separately, and en- 
titled “Dancing Woodland Sprites,” 
which combines lightness and fleetness 
with interpretative imagination. 


* * * 


R. Marial has written 
an attractive teaching 
piece for the piano in 
his “In an Old Manse” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). Written in the 
minuet style, it has an olden time flavor 
that is altogether attractive. While the 
Trio is rather pianistic in construction, 
there is a harpsichord-like effect in the 
opening and closing parts, which, how- 
ever, is possible of reproduction on the 
piano. The number is within the reach 
of third grade pupils. 


An Attractive 
Teaching Piece 
for the Piano 





All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Edgar Nelson, organist, composer and 
member of the faculty of Bush Conser- 
vatory, played the dedication program on 
the new four manual hall organ which 
has been installed in the Oak Park 
Presbyterian Church. He was assisted 
by Grace Holverscheid, soprano. The 
Swedish Choral Club, of which Mr. 
Nelson is leader, has returned from a 
three weeks’ concert tour in the East, 
during which thirteen concerts were 
given. Jennie E. Peterson, soprano, and 
Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, were the 
soloists and Harry T. Carlson, accom- 
panist. All are members of the Bush 
Conservatory faculty. Poul Bai, Danish 
baritone, who has recently taken charge 
of the vocal department of Bush Con- 
servatory, will be heard in his first 
American recital on Oct. 22 in Kimball 

l. 
ie AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

The normal department of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory opened Saturday after- 
noon with lectures on the history of 
music by Henry Purmort Eames and on 
pedagogy by John J. Hattstaedt, presi- 
dent. Mr. Eames will conduct a class in 
advanced history. Jacques Gordon, con- 
certmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
and member of the staff of the Ameri- 
ean Conservatory, left Chicago for a 
brief vacation in New York after a 
season of opera at Ravinia. 


FRIEDA STOLL STUDIO 


Dorothea Hayman, soprano, pupil of 
Frieda Stoll, has been assigned an im- 
portant réle in “Aida” to be given by 
the Los Angeles Opera Company. 





Civic Music Association Formed in Up- 
town Chicago 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19.—The six uptown 
civic concerts given last season in the 
Areadia Auditorium proved so success- 
ful that a small group of business men 
have organized the Civic Music Associ- 
ation of Uptown Chicago, and will give 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY, Chicago 








a series of concerts this season. A meet- 
ing, to which all citizens of uptown Chi- 
cago have been invited, is scheduled for 
the coming week. The artists engaged 
for the series are the Pavley-Oukrain- 
sky Ballet, Allen McQuhae, Cecilia Han- 
sen, Claudia Muzio, Louis Graveure, 
Olga Samaroff, Virgilio Lazzari, Kath- 
ryn Meisle, and the Little Symphony 
with Helen Freund as soloist. Dema 
Harshbarger is business manager. 
M. A. McLEop. 


Rudolph Reuter Visits the Rockies 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19.—Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist, has been spending his vacation 
in and near Estes Park, Colo., motoring 
from place to place, climbing mountains 
and getting thoroughly in trim for the 
coming season. Many concert dates 
have already been booked, including a 
double appearance with the Chicago 
Symphony. In addition, Mr. Reuter 
will give for a second time a series of 
twelve lecture recitals in Indianapolis, 
in connection with a master class to be 
held every two weeks during the season. 
Mr. Reuter will continue his Chicago 
teaching also. 








Cecile de Horvath Booked for Recitals 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19.—Cecile de Horvath, 
pianist, has been engaged to give re- 
citals at the State University at Boulder, 
Colo., on Oct. 2. On Nov. 12 she will 
fulfill her fifth return engagement at 
Swarthmore College, Pa., and on Nov. 17 
will be heard in Springfield, Ill. On 
Nov. 18 she will fulfill a return engage- 
ment at Quincy, III. 


Chicago Season Is Inaugurated 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19.—The concert sea- 
son in Chicago was forrzally opered on 
Sunday afternoon with a recital by 


Oscar Tjernberg, Swedish tenor, and 
Bruno Esbjorn, violinist, in Kimball 
Hall. Ellen Munson and _  Gunhild 


Esbjorn were the accompanists. 


Milan Lusk Heard in Violin Programs 


CHICAGO, ILL., Sept. 19.—Milan Lusk, 
violinist, played for the Exmoor Country 
Club, Highland Park, IIl., on Aug. 30, 
and on Sept. 13 appeared at the Indian 
Hill Club in Kenilworth, Il. Mr. Lusk 
left Chicago Saturday for Omaha, where 
he will be soloist at the Radio Exbibition 
to be held in that city. 
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Announces 


ITS 


REOPENING OCT. Ist 


| and the completion of the extended 
| building improvements, which make it 
possible to offer culture in all grades 
and branches, and to maintain a staff 
of eminent European and American mas- 
ters, including: 


Frank Bibb 
Charles H. Bochau 
F. C. Bornschein 
Austin Conradi 
Charles Cooper 
Edmund Ender 
Frank Gittelson 
Pietro Minetti 
Alfredo Oswald 


Louis Robert 
Margaret C. Rabold 
Alexander Sklarevski 
Gustav Strube 
Pasquale Tallarico 
Howard R. Thatcher 
Bart Wirtz 

Eliza McC. Woods 
J.C. Van Hulsteyn 





Arrangements for classes 
now being made 


Cireula’s on 
request 


Scholarships, divlomas, teachers’ 
certificates 














| Mgmt. V. Stolz, 2114 Straus Bidg., Chicago 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Excellent Piano Numbers of recent 
issue for the advanced _ grades. 


CONCERT ETUDE 
BALLADE IN C MINOR, OP. 37.. 1.25 
By MME. SIGNE LUND 
Both are brilliant and musicianly 


BOURREE—From Suite in G Minor (for 

Violin and Piano) 

By Adolf Weidig 
Transcribed for Piano Solo by 

JOSEPH BRINKMAN 


A highly creditable arrangement. Sig- 
nificant addition to exacting recital ma- 
terial. 


LESSONS IN PIANO PLAYING...$ .60 
By Walter Spry 

This well known educator has given 

here a concise course in technical train- 


ing employed in up-to-date methods. 
Valuable and entirely comprehensive. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers 


429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








BANNER TERM OPENS IN 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Heaviest Enrollment in History Is 
Recorded at Beginning of 
Autumn Session 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19.—The Chicago Mu- 
sical College opened its fall term Mon- 
day, with the heaviest enrollment in its 
history. The summer master term, con- 
cluded in August, was the most success- 
ful ever conducted by the college. The 
extraordinarily heavy registration for 
the regular winter’s work is believed by 
Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the college, 
to indicate a just response on the part 
of ambitious students from all parts of 
America, to the opportunity of profiting 
by association with some of the most 
noted teachers in the country. 

The coming of a new president, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, draws especial atten- 


tion to the voice department, in which 
Mr. Witherspoon plans to continue, for a 
few hours each day, a work in which 
he has won unusual distinction. Mr. 
Witherspoon is well known as a member 
of the college faculty, having conducted 
summer master classes in tone work and 
répertoire there for many summers. 
This is the first year he will be engaged 
in teaching in Chicago during the regu- 
lar season. Chicago has now become his 
home, and it is anticipated that his ad- 


vent here as a resident will lend energy ° 


and brilliance to local musical circles. 

Mr. Witherspoon’s work has_ been 
carried on at the college, during past 
winter sessions by Graham Reed, long 
associated with him in New York. Mr. 
Reed continues in the voice department 
of the college, where he will be promi- 
nent in the nucleus of assistants Mr. 
Witherspoon removes from his discon- 
tinued New York studios to the Chicago 
Musical College. 

There have been other important addi- 
tions to the vocal faculty, which give it 


especial strength, variety and com- 
petence. Aurelia Arimondi, who has 
enjoyed great success in her private 


vocal studios, becomes a leading member 
of the college faculty. Vittorio Ari- 
mondi, the distinguished veteran bass of 
the Chicago Opera, also joins’ the 
faculty. 

A third addition is Lucille Stevenson, 
who has figured conspicuously in the 
concert ‘field, and whose consent to in- 
crease the number of students she has 
hitherto trained in her private studio is 
expected to bring into still greater 
prominence her gifts as a pedagogue. 
Gordon Campbell, well known in the con- 


cert field, where he has accompanied 
many famous musicians, will conduct 
répertoire classes of a progressive 
nature. 


Other members of the resident faculty 
include Edoardo Sacerdote, long a mem- 
ber of the voice department; Isaac van 
Grove, formerly associated with the Chi- 
cago Opera; Belle Forbes Cutter; Rose 
Lutiger Gannon; Mabel Sharp Herdien; 
Lester Luther; Edouard Dufresne; AIl- 
vene Ressiguie, and many others. 





Return Engagements Are Booked for 
B. Fred Wise 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19.—B. Fred Wise, 
tenor, left Chicago this week for con- 
certs in Janesville and Beloit, Wis., both 
return engagements. He will also sing 
at Milton College. In December Mr. 
Wise will sing the tenor rdéle_ in 
“Messiah” with the Apollo Musical Club 
of Chicago. 


Rollin Pease to Fulfill Numerous Return 
Bookings 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19.—Rollin Pease, bass- 
baritone, will fulfill a number of return 
engagements this coming season, among 
them bookings with the Chicago Apollo 


Musical Club, Cleveland Symphony, Ii- 
linois State Music Teachers’ Convention, 
Evanston Congregational Church and 
the Springfield United Chorus, Mr. 
Pease has sung more than 100 programs 
this year. 





Kimball Noon Recitals to Be Resumed 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19.—Friday noon re- 
citals in Kimball Hall will be resumed 
on Oct. 2. The programs will be given 
by Rubin Davis, violinist; Allen Bogen, 
organist; Mildred Smith Bolan, con- 
tralto; Hugh Clare Dickerson, bass- 
baritone; Florence Nelson, soprano, and 
Clara M. Schevil, contralto. The con- 
certs are under the auspices of the W. 
W. Kimball Company. 





Tenor Scores Success. in 


England 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 19.—According 
to reports from England, Lawrence 
Strauss, California tenor, made a very 
favorable impression on the British pub- 
lic at his recital in Birmingham. After 
the concert he went direct to Paris, 
where he remained for three weeks. On 
his return to England, he found 
many offers waiting for him, and was 
commended for the intelligence with 
which he had sung British music. Next 
May he will appear with the Birming- 
ham Symphony under Albert Coates and 
with the Bournemouth Symphony under 
Dan Godfrey. In addition he is sched- 
uled for ten recitals, including two in 
London. 


California 


Omaha Theater Musicians Secure In- 
crease 


OMAHA, Sept. 19.—Following a dis- 
agreement between the musicians and 
managers of local photoplay theaters, 
during which the houses had no music, 
a wage agreement was reached whereby 
the musicians wil! receive $45 during 
summer months and $55 a week during 
the winter and $60 the following two 
winters. The summer scale provides for 
only nine performances a week. The old 
scale was $45 in summer and $50 in 
winter. 

Howell College Pupils Give Recital 

Troy, Mo., Sept. 19.—The pupils’ re- 
cital of the Howell College of Music of 
which Isabell Howell is director, was 
held at her home recently. Many per- 
sons enjoyed the program, which con- 
sisted of excellently selected piano and 
violin solos and duets. Miss Howell was 
assisted in the recital by her brother, 
Shapleigh, who has been teacher in 
violin in the summer term of the College, 
and by his pupils. 


Ambrose Wyrick Concludes Tour 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19.—Ambrose Wyrick, 
tenor, has returned from a tour through 
Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and Michigan. He 
closed his tour with an appearance as 


soloist with the Detroit Symphony 
on a program arranged by the Detroit 
Free Press radio. Victor Kolar con- 
ducted. 


Esther Lundy Newcomb Opens Season 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19.—Esther Lundy 
Newcomb, soprano, after a month’s vaca- 
tion spent in Lakeside, Mich., opened 
her season with a recital in her new 
studio in Town Hall, La Grange, IIl. 
Miss Newcomb is scheduled to give more 
than twenty-seven concerts in the Middle 
West during the coming months. 


Chicago Artists Give Benefit Concert 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19.—Helen Freund, so- 
prano of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, and Theodore Katz, violinist, gave 
a program at the Municipal Pier on 
Sunday evening, Sept. 13, for the benefit 
of the Jewish Orphans. 
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the “Bohemian Girl” and the stagir 


A. Y. Cornell Ends Summer in Winston-Salem sistas sccompitsned ny Ge: 


Besides his successful summer cla 
here, Mr. Cornell has been exceptiona! 
pleased with the work of his pup Mus 
Forrest Lament, tenor of the Chica; 
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Opera Company, who scored a succe (= 
on the Pacific Coast in June when 
created the leading réle in Patterso) 
“The Echo,” given at the Portland Bie ; 
nial of the National Federation of Mu lo | 
' Clubs. I 
Pupils of Mr. Cornell who appeari. nov 
here this summer in opera and concer: a h 
include young men and women—teache wit 
artists and students, from a doz and 
states. The class was composed of A)! mus’ 
Bowman, Ray Frankhouser, Mart},, Pull 
Gore, Mebane Hunt, Marguerite Spenc::, | 19 ¢ 
Page Stone, John M. Watson, Rob: wi 
Irvin, Ruby Gae Lilly, Helen Lauh tion 
Genevieve Garrette, Marion Smith, Min- mus! 
na Gaudry, Etta Harrison, Amiza Perry, over 
Viola Hailes, John Kuebler and Emma whic 
Reeves. both 
Also Marion McKeon, Ruth McIlvaine. I 
Anna Sweet, Lillian Shepard Willis. age 
John Roy Willis, Josephine Bledsoe, amor 
Mrs. G. W. Brownlow, Louise Collier. of 8 
Norman C. Cordon, Jr., Katherine Davis, cont 
Jasper Dean, Louise Fitzgerald, Grace that 
Franklin, Elma Hauser, Margaret He: whic 
derson, A. C. Hewitt, Jr., Chauncy Hills, trav 
Audrey Clore LeGrand, Nelle Hyde affor 
Matton, Mary Lynch McCarthy, Mrs. [ 
Arthur Port, Gertrude Reece, Clarence railv 
Dretke, Paul Young, Ann Person, Reg- alth 
inald Thomas, Adelaide Campbell and neve: 
i Avis Ann Hickok. sure 
' so U 
Be Music Aids Welfare Work in Kansas — 
| City, Mo. phe 
KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 19.—Music Ne 
is to be the means of keeping a large 
number of boys and girls in school this 
winter, says Mrs. W. B. Betty, chair- To tl 
man of the Parent Teachers Council's I 
ways and means committee. It also will pape 
ae furnish money to aid the organizatio: effect 
in other welfare work, and in its cam- elimi 
- paign for adult education. “An a: ing 
oa Ng SE eee ee a ae ER rangement has been made with the Natic 
/ Fristchy Concert Direction under th the 1 
wes . terms of which the Parent-Teacher gress 
circles benefit from the sale of tickets view. 
CIVIC SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC to the Fristchy night concert series in I i 
: = ; 
The Last Morning in Winston-Salem Brought a Large Group of Students to the Steps of the School for a Farewell Picture with A. Y. ia eg "Eds eames th an 
Cornell (Center Back) Minneapolis Symphony, Tito Schipa, sary, 
INSTON-SALEM, N. C., Sept. 19. been due to the work of A. Y. Cornell, here this summer were the “Bohemian Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, Lawrenc Coun 
— Spectacular opera productions New York vocal teacher. Mr. Cornell is Girl,” “Martha,” “Rigoletto” and “Tales Tibbett and Amelita Galli-Curci. be, ¢ 
and gala concerts closed the Civic Sum- reopening his New York studio this of Hoffmann.” The Reynolds Memorial PAUL J. PIRMANN. amou 
mer Master School of Music here re- week with the largest class he will ever Auditorium was the scene of the per- All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA a tax 
cently. The success of the vocal depart- have instructed. formances, and it was filled to capacity copyrighted and may “be reproduced 0 ence, 
ment during the past three years has Among the operas given by his pupils each night. William Breach conducted when proper credit is given. Me 
° *" Saies} 
exo me memt 
4 + = 
The KIMBALL LIEBLING : 
ew . f International Pianist- 
avorite Oo many Composer 
musicians of piano, of “One of the most individual and ar- 
: : : . resting pianists.” “Interpretations are 
VOICE, of violin, etc., ex so many exquisite mosaics in tone.” 
tending back to Patti at Extensive bookings 1925-26 KIM- 
° BALL PIANO exclusively. 
the height of her career. He says: “The Kimball attains the high- 
est achievement in the realm of piano 
making.” 
Edna Richolson HENIOT LEVY s 
SOLLITT Distinguished Pianist and 


Composer 


American Pianiste 

“Renowned for his Chopin playing.” 
“A feat scracely another pianist im 
the world will care to emulate.” 


“A combination of fire and deli- 
cacy.” “Able musician using brains 
as well as hands.” 

Extensive bookings 1925-26 using 
the KIMBALL exclusively. 


She says of the Kimball:e “I am _ im- 
pressed with the uniformity of excellence 
in all your pianos.”’ 


: Makers of Kimball Pianos and Pipe Organs 
W. W. Kimball Company Kimball Bldg., 306 So. Wabash Ave. 
Established 1857 CHICAGO 


Mr. Levy has used the Kimball piano for 
many years and says: “‘I find it a reali- 
zation of all the essentials which satisfy 


the artist.”’ 
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Backs the Surcharge 
lo the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I don’t know why the strange genus 
known as “musician” is never satisfied 
with anything. His latest complaint, 
and the fact that he was able to find one 
must have caused him great joy, is the 
Pullman surcharge, your issue of Sept. 
19 announces. Together with the Na- 


tional Council of Traveling Salesmen, 
musicians hope to forge ahead to victory 
over the unfortunate railway companies 
which have a difficult enough job making 
both ends meet as it is, God wot! 

I don’t know precisely what percent- 
age of the fare the mooted surcharge 
amounts to, but I don’t think it can be 
of such elephantine proportions as the 
controversy would indicate. I think 
that for the comfort and conveniences 
which the railroads place at_ the 
traveler’s disposal, even an artist can 
afford a small surcharge. 

I have done an enormous amount of 
railway traveling in recent years; and 
although I am no millionaire, I have 
never thought of complaining about the 
surcharge which artists seem to think 
so unjust. I think that people who 
allow themselves to become excited over 
such a small matter prove themselves 
small-minded! HENRY WASSERMAN. 

New York, Sept. 23, 1925. 

Objects to Taxes 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I notice, in a recent issue of your 
paper, news from Washington to the 
effect that efforts are being made to 
eliminate Pullman surcharges, by travel- 
ing artists, among other people. The 
National Council of Traveling Salesmen, 
the report says, has also begun an ag- 
gressive campaign with the same end in 
view. 

I am indeed glad that something is 
at last being done about a situation 
which seems to me absolutely unneces- 
sary. The surcharge, as the National 
Council correctly claims, is, or should 
be, a relic of war days, and really 
amounts to nothing more or less than 
a tax, which has no reason for its exist- 
ence, 

Musicians are, after all, but traveling 
salesmen. although they might be denied 
membership in the National Council. 





With Pullman surcharge removed, ex- 
penses could be cut down considerably 
for the artist who would not, I am sure, 
object. 

Another tax which seems to me un- 
called for is that which is imposed on 
buyers of tickets. Why $3.30 or $4.40 
instead of $3 and $4? Unless I am mis- 
taken, the so-called “war tax” (which 
existed for years after the war was 
ever) has been removed from the price 
of motion picture theater tickets. Why, 
then, do concert and opera patrons have 
to pay a tax (for that is what it 
amounts to) of 10 per cent on their 
tickets? 

It is almost taxation without repre- 
sentation! GEORGE L. SANDERSON. 

Sept. 19, 1925. 


7 


The Jenny Lind Cult 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Would you be so kind as to explain 
to me the cause of all this pother about 
Jenny Lind? We have not had any 
“Lillian Nordica Associations” or “‘Min- 
nie Hauk Clubs,” though the former 
made a name as a singer which cer- 
tainly equalled that of the so-called 
“Swedish Nightingale,” and the latter is 
old and ill in Switzerland and dependent, 
largely, upon private charity. Person- 
ally, I can’t get this Jenny Lind stuff. 

Let us look at some facts in the case. 
Jenny Lind made one visit to the United 
States. She came with a. contract 
which was not only lavish for those days, 
but regal, and it is doubtful if any other 
singer up to that time had ever re- 
ceived the fees she received. Her fame, 
such as it was, was largely the result 
of the sensational advertising methods 
of that  ultra-sensationalist, P.  T. 
Barnum. Her London début had been 
“managed” in a similar way, and, as 
it is put in a well-known biographical 
dictionary, “was put off by all sorts of 
excuses and advertised in every way in 
order to inflame public curiosity.” 

Jenny Lind netted about $130,000 
during her eighteen months’ stay in the 
United States, most of which she do- 
nated to charitable institutions in 
Sweden. She said many bitter things 
about America in spite of this, as any- 
one who cares to, may read in “In the 
Courts of Memory” by the Baroness 
Hegermann-Lindencrone, who was Lily 
Greenough, an American and a pupil of 
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Pianist —- Composer 


Will Teach Exclusively During Season 1925-26 


CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Welte Mignon Records 





























ANTHONY 


Soprano Metropolitan Opera Co. 


NEW YORK TIMES 

“Grace Anthony displayed a soprano voice that pene- 
trated the farthest seat and gave her an outstanding 
advantage.” 


NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 

“It was Grace Anthony who carried off the first vocal 
honors of the evening. . . 
pure and shimmering thread, with never a forced note 
and never a cadence lost.” 

NEW YORK SUN 

“Too much cannot be said in praise of Grace Anthony’s 
work.” 


Address: Metropolitan Opera Co., New York City 


. Her voice floated like a 


Concerts—Recitals 
Season 1925-26 Now Booking 








Garcia, the Lind’s teacher, who met her 
on the Riviera in 1866. 

Personally, I see no _ objection to 
honoring great artists, but why go so 
far afield? Nordica was one of the 
greatest dramatic sopranos the world 
has ever known. Furthermore, she was 
an American, but not one of her country- 
men has taken sufficient interest in her 
even to find out here her ashes lie. 

Isn’t it about time to honor the dead 
Nordica and succor the living and im- 
poverished Minnie Hauk, before making 
all this slobber over an alien artist who 
made a good thing out of America and 
then turned around and reviled the 


country? 
It all strikes me as a mess of wishy- 
washy sentimentality. As Rochefou- 


cauld said, “the pomp of funerals is 
more for the vanity of the living than 
honor to the dead!” 
ROBERT SAXHAM. 
New York City, Sept. 19, 1925. 
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Composes for ’Cello 


To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 
Writing to the Open Forum in a re- 
cent issue of MUuUsICcCAL AMERICA, Bert 


B. Barry mentioned my name among 
distinguished ’cello virtuosi. 

I suppose my ’cello compositions are 
known to Mr. Barry, and that he thinks 
I must be a ’cellist; but in the interest 
of truth I wish to say that I never had 
a ’cello or a violin in my hands. What 
I do is to compose music for these 
instruments. 

BorRIs LEVENSON. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1925. 


Buenos Aires Opera Season Nears 
End 


BUENOS AIRES, Aug. 24.—The season 
of opera here is nearing an end. Friday 
night “Lorley,” which had a gala per- 
formance in honor of the Prince of 
Wales on Tuesday, was repeated with 
the tenor Merli instead of Beniamino 
Gigli as Walter. Claudia Muzio was 
again heard in the title réle and Tullio 
Serafin conducted the Catalani score. 
Saturday matinée brought the last per- 
formance of “Le Coq d’Or” with Mme. 
Vallin-Pardo and Adamo Didur as the 
principal singers, and Ruth Page and 
Adolf Bolm as the mimes. In the evening 
“Marta” was given with Frances Alda, 
Mr. Gigli and Giuseppe De Luca. The 
Sunday operas were “Bohéme” ifn the 
afternoon and “Aida” at night. Tomor- 
row will see the last performance but one 
of the season, for which the South 
American premiére of Giordano’s “Cena 
delle Beffe” is announced. 














UDLEY BUCK 


prominent vocal teacher, endorses 


MARSH HYMN 





by 


ASHLEY PETTIS 


which is being sung by many of his artist pupils 


Marsh Hymn, poem by Sidney Lanier, is published for a medium voice with 


piano accompaniment. 


Price .40 


Order from Your Locai Dealer 


CARL FISCHER, Inc., 


Boston: 380-382 Boylston St. 








A FACULTY OF THIRTY-FIVE TEACHERS 
FOURTEEN BRANCH SCHOOLS 


Fall Term Opens September 28th 


Regular Courses in all branches 
of Music leading toward 
diplomas and 
degrees. 


200 WEST 57th STREET 
Circle 0872 
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coor9ER NEW YORK 


130-432 So. Wabash Ave.: Chicago 
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Johann Strauss 
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[Continued from page 3] 





well, although he had no idea of it. 
The rehearsals of his concerts were 
held in our house. We boys listened to 
every note and afterwards played the 
various pieces as pianoforte duets, try- 
ing to produce them exactly as our 
father liked them to be performed. We 
were often invited out to different 
peoples’ houses and played his com- 
positions by heart.” 

Thus, despite their father’s opposition 
to their secret longings, the boys lived 
in an atmosphere rich with music. When 
they were so poor that a living room 
was impossible, all the instruments were 
kept in the bedchamber. Flute and 
piccolo, violin and viola, drum and harp, 
side by side they jostled the washstand 
and the Bierdermeier chiffonier, and it 
was here that the elder Strauss often 
gathered with his friends for an evening 
of chamber music at home. 

Besides, although one parent opposed 
his sons, their mother encouraged and 
abetted their artistic aspirations. Johann 
studied the violin secretly and, to pay 
for his lessons, taught the son of the 
tailor and the little girl of thirteen who 
lived in their house to play the piano. 
For each lesson he _ received sixty 
kreutzer. 

A Willing Helper 

His violin instructor was the leader 
of his father’s orchestra, and the man 
actually risked the loss of his own 
position to teach the eager youngster. 

“He advised me,” said Johann, “to 
play before a looking glass, as then I 
could watch my position as well as my 
bowing, it being essential that a public 
performer should stand and play grace- 
fully. One day as I was practicing the 
door opened and my father entered the 
room. ‘What!’ he exclaimed, “You play 
the violin!” Then ensued a stormy scene, 
and he would not listen to my explana- 
tions and pleading. Finally, however, 
he became temporarily reconciled to my 
music, to my great joy.” 

Even as a little boy Johann instinc- 
tively felt his inevitable medium and the 
first composition he wrote, at the age 
of six, in his grandmother’s house in 
Salmansford near Vienna, with his 
mother setting down the notes for him. 
was a waltz! Later this juvenile attempt 
was published as “Der Erste Gedanke”’ 
(The First Thought) and played on his 
fifteenth birthday. Another composition 
of his boyhood of which there is a record 
is of a more serious nature, a graduale, 
“Tu qui regis totum orbem (Maestoso a 
graduale)” for four voices with brass 
accompaniment, written at the request of 
his theory teacher, Joseph Drechsler, 
Kapellmeister of St. Stephen’s Church, 
with whom he worked in secret, and who 
was to win fame as the composer of 
music to Raimund’s plays. 

From 1836-40, from his eleventh to 
his fifteenth year, Strauss attended 
school, at the Schottengymnasium. Then 
one day during a lecture, a school fellow 
asked him to hum a tune for him. 
Strauss began very softly, until for- 
getting where he was in the joy of the 
melody, he burst forth into a loud voice. 
The lesson stopped abruptly. The class 
turned and stared. 

“Who is that impertinent boy?” de- 
manded the Professor. 

“Strauss,” was the answer. 

And so, to the boy’s unconcealed glee 
and his father’s equally undisguised dis- 
gust, young Johann was expelled, and 
straightway tutored towards a clerkship 
in a savings bank. 


Strauss as Schoolboy 


A picture of those days remains in 
a character sketch by Adolf Lorenz, a 
life-long friend of Strauss’, and a promi- 
nent figure in Vienna musical circles. 
Lorenz writes: 


“IT sat with Strauss on the same bench 
at school. A little booklet, yellowed 
with age, which I have saved together 
with other boyhood documents, would 
tell me much if the memory of that 
lively black head among my _ fellow 
students at the Prima of the Schotten 
Untergymnasium were not so deeply 
rooted in my memory. The high marks 
which Strauss received in his studies 
are written «down here and prove con- 
clusively that he didn’t by any means 
dislike school or desert it voluntarily. 
I quote this to save the honor as a 
student of the future master of melody. 

“Even then, our mutual love of music 
brought us nearer each other and our 
relations were stimulated by the fact 
that when Strauss left school and de- 
voted all his time to the study of music, 
we both took lessons together of Joseph 
Drechsler. Our teacher was often cross 
with Strauss because he, as Drechsler 
put it, did everything at the last pos- 
sible moment. In his colloquial way he 
would say: ‘Aus Ihnen wird nix! (Noth- 
ing will come of him!)’ 


“In the course of our friendship, 
Strauss frequently discussed his plans 
for the future with me. Once he ex- 
pressed a desire to play the organ. At 
that time I was substitute for the 
Hofkapellmeister, Ludwig Rotter, for 
whom I played the organ during High 
Mass. And thus it was easy for me to 
further his wishes. Behind closed doors 
I taught him and our study was usually 
very earnest, except at such times as 
when a Puck would creep into Strauss’ 
fingers and he would play a polka on 
the solemn instrument.” 

As he grew up, Strauss realized more 
and more clearly that a musical career 
was the only future open to him. He 
never blamed his father for obstructing 
his plans. In fact, he seemed to be able 
to see his point of view and always 
had the greatest respect for him. This 
feeling he publicly expressed, after his 
father’s death, by publishing a carefully 
revised edition of the latter’s music, pre- 
faced by a glowing introduction. 


Facing the Public 


Nevertheless in his nineteenth year 
Strauss seemed to come to some sort of 
decision with himself. At that time he 
formally threw off paternal restraint 
and made preparations for his first 
public appearance. Armed with a 
diploma from his teacher, Drechsler, 
testifying to his training, and stating 
that he intended to form an orchestra 
for the purpose of playing at the vari- 
ous inns, Strauss applied for a license. 
He also said that he would play operatic 
and concert music in addition to dance 
melodies and he concluded with a 
promise of “Ordentlichen Lebenswandel,” 
which in English means good behaviour. 
He received the license, formed an or- 
chestra of fifteen men, and was engaged 
by the famous Casino, Dommayer’s, at 
Hietzing. 

At that time he wrote a letter to his 
father, pleading with him to understand 
the circumstances, but at the same time 
assuring him that nothing on earth 
would alter this decision, and that he 
would stick by his mother who had 
meanwhile separated from her husband. 

But his father was adamant. Sub- 
consciously jealous and fearing that his 
own position and prestige would be 
jeopardized, the elder Strauss closed his 
eyes as long as possible to the genius 
of his son. In an effort to stabilize his 
own reputation, he feverishly wrote 
waltz upon waltz, polka upon polka, and 
went on Continental and English tours 
in order to reassure himself by evi- 
dences of foreign approval. Finally, his 
dread of the future went so far that 
he approached his son with the propo- 
sition that they amalgamate their 
talents. His son was to help him with 
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his musical ideas and share in the ulti- 
mate profits. Johann politely but firmly 
declined, saying he felt solely responsible 
for his» mother’s upkeep, and that he 
must make his own career in his own 
way. 

The day of Strauss’ first appearance 
arrived, a terrible day for the father, 
a memorable one for the son. The an- 
nouncement in the Vienna Zeitung read: 

“Invitation for a Soirée Dansante to 
take place Tuesday, Oct. 15, 1844, rain 
or shine, at the Dommayer Casino at 
Hietzing. Johann Strauss, Junior, has 
the honor to conduct his own orchestra 
personally for the first time, and will 
offer various overtures and operatic 
selections in addition to some of his own 
compositions. 

“Commending myself to the favor and 
goodwill of the esteemed public I remain 

“Your faithful servant, 

“Johann Strauss.” 

On the same page of the newspaper, 
immediately preceding this, was an an- 
nouncement of a Grande Soirée at the 
“Sperl”’ Casino in the Leopoldstadt by 
his father, Herr Kapellmeister Johann 
Strauss! 


Seventeen Encores 


The concert was an immediate success 
from the moment the young conductor 
lifted his baton. His first waltz, “Die 
Gunstwerber,” aroused an enthusiasm 
which grew more and more noisy with 
the “Debutsquadrill” and “Herzenlist” 
polka which followed. By the time the 
waltz, “Sinngedichte” was reached, the 
public went wild with delight. The waltz 
had to be repeated eighteen times, an 
unprecedented event. 

The papers were full of the concert 
and of the young man. Gossip was rife. 
Some lauded the young Strauss as a 
Wunderkind and predicted a great fu- 
ture for him. Others said the whole 
affair was a direct act of insubordina- 
tion to his father and in very bad taste. 

At all events, the career of the “Waltz 
King” had begun as it was to end—in 
the spotlight of the press and to the 
tune of an adoring audience’s applause! 

Then, in 1849, at the age of forty- 
five, the elder Strauss died, and Johann 
immedately reorganized his own orches- 
tra and combined it with that of his 
father’s. With this enlarged band at 
his disposal he toured Europe. Among 
other activities, he conducted summer 
concerts in the Petropawlowski Park in 
St. Petersburg for ten years. 

In 1863 Strauss was made director 
of the Court Balls in Vienna, a position 
which he held for seven years. He made 
his début there with an especially writ- 
ten Hofballquadrill. From that time on 


‘his presence was the sine qua non of the 


gay, artificial Viennese society of the 
ay. 

Even Strauss, however, had his black 
moments. One of them, he used to re- 
late in later years, came after the 
famous Concordia Ball for which he had 
especially composed a waltz, “Morgen- 
blatter,” Op. 279. For the same ball 
Offenbach had also written a dance, 
“Abendblatter.” At that period the 
Offenbach vogue was at its height, and 
for this reason the reception accorded 
the latter’s composition was naturally 
more enthusiastic than that for Strauss. 


Strauss went home sunk in the depth: 
of despair. This was one of the fey 
occasions in his life on which he con 
fessed to having cried—January, 1864 


The Operetta Idea 


Just about that time Offenbach, wh 
was very much interested in the risin 
young composer, advised him not t 
waste his talents on waltzes and danc 
music, but to compose an operetta. | 
was not until seven years later, hoy 
ever, that Strauss took Offenbach’s ad- 
vice. In fact, the years 1864-67 marke 
a slowing up of his activities as if h 
were trying to catch his breath befor 
plunging into a new creative era. B« 
tween January, 1864 and February, 
1867, the catalogues of his publishers 
number only thirty-five composition 
among them nine waltzes. Before re- 
signing his post at the court, however, 
Strauss had to his credit nearly 40) 
waltzes. 

The epoch of his masterwaltzes be- 
gan with the “Blue Danube” which has, 
with justification, been called the 
Austrian national anthem! All the 
yearning and languor, the charm and 
the joie de vivre of the true Viennese 
is epitomized in the seductive strains of 
what is perhaps the most famous waltz 
in the world. 

One night, with the refrain of a verse 
by a now practically forgotten poet 
Carl Beck, ringing in his ears—‘An der 
Donau, an der schénen blauen Donau” 
Strauss conceived the basic idea of the 
music. He had no paper handy and 
sketched the theme on his detachable 
cuffs. The notes probably would have 
been irrevocably lost had not his care- 
ful wife rescued them. 

The “Blue Danube” had its premiere 
on Feb. 13, 1867, at a concert at the 
Diana Saal by the Wiener Manner- 
gesangverein, a choral organization for 
which Strauss had previously promised 
to write something. The story, long 
current, that its first performance was 
a failure, has been disproved by Rudoli 
Weinwurm, who conducted at its pre- 
miére and who assured. his successor 
that its reception, although not stirring, 
was most cordial. Strauss, himself, 
however, had little faith in it and neve! 
could understand its subsequent popu- 
larity. For him, it was just another 
little thing dashed off in an odd moment! 

In fact, when he went to Paris in 
1867 to appear at the Exposition (fol- 
lowing that trip with a visit to England 
the following year), Strauss did not 
even put the “Blue Danube” on his pro- 
gram. However, he played it at a pri- 
vate concert given by the Figaro and its 
vogue soon spread. 


The Judgment of Paris 


In Paris, as elsewhere, Strauss was 
an immediate musical and personal sen- 
sation. The following description, taken 
from the book, “In the Courts of Memo- 
ry,” a series of letters by Mme. de 
Hegermann-Lindencrone, then Mrs. 
Moulton, describing the brilliant court 
life of the Second Empire, gives a color- 
ful period of the Paris which Strauss 
took by storm—a Paris which had ac- 
cepted Waldteufel as the reigning waltz 
king and which had applauded his dan 
music at many a court function. 

“Paris, May 29, 1867. 

“Dear M.,—The Metternichs’ big ba! 
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jast night was a splendid affair, the 
tinest of the many fine balls. 

“The Emperor and Empress came at 
eleven o’clock. Waldteufel, with full 
orchestra, was already playing in the 
ballroom of the Embassy, which was 
beautifully decorated...The ballroom 
was a marvel; the walls were hung with 
lilac and pink satin, and the immense 
chandelier was one mass of candles and 
flowers; from each panel in the room 
there were suspended baskets of flowers 
and plants, and between the panels were 
mirrors which reflected the thousands 
of candles. 

“One would never have recognized the 
garden; it was transformed into a green 
glade; all the paths were covered with 
fresh green sod, making it look like a 
vast lawn; clusters of plants and palms 
seemed to be growing everywhere as if 
native to the soil; flowerbeds by the 
hundreds; mysterious grottos loomed 
out of the background and wonderful 
vistas were a cleverly painted perspec- 
tive. At the same moment that their 
Majesties entered this wonderful ball- 
room, which no one had dreamed of, the 
famous Johann Strauss, brought from 
Vienna especially for the occasion, stood 
waiting with uplifted baton and struck 
up the ‘Blue Danube.’ 

“When their Majesties approached 
the huge plate-glass window opening 
into the garden a full-fledged cascade 
fell over the stucco rocks, and powerful 
Bengal lights, red and green, made a 
most magical effect; the water looked 
like a torrent of fiery lava en miniature. 
It was thrilling. 

“No one thought of dancing; everyone 
wanted to listen to the waltz. And how 
Strauss played it!...With what fire and 
entrain! We had thought Waldteufel 
perfect, but when you heard Strauss you 
said to yourself you had never heard a 
waltz before. The musicians were partly 
hidden by gigantic palmettos, plants, 
and pots of flowers arranged in the most 
attractive way. But he! Johann 
Strauss!—stood well in front, looking 
very handsome, very Austrian, and very 
pleased with himself.” 


Around the World 


From Paris, the popularity of the 
“Blue Danube” went around the world. 
Spina, Strauss’ publisher, became rich 
from it although the composer himself, 
in addition to the original small sum 
which he was paid for the waltz, re- 
ceived only a _ slight honorarium in 


acknowledgment of its great success, de- 
spite the tact that he could have used 
extra money very easily. 

Five days after the “Blue Danube” 
premiére in Vienna, Strauss wrote an- 
other of his well known waltzes, ‘“Kunst- 
lerleben (Artist’s Life)” which is some- 
thing of an autobiography in melody. 
Three other of his greatest waltzes are 
“Aus dem Wiener Wald,” 1868, ‘‘Wein, 
Weib und Gesang,” 1869, and the typi- 
cally Viennese “Wiener Blut.” 

In the year of the World Exposition 
in Vienna, Strauss gave the public the 
well known waltz with the odd name, 
“Bei uns z’Haus (At Our House).” 
Strauss, always unable to find titles for 
his music, christened this waltz after 
hearing one man in the street complain- 
ing to another: “Bei uns z’Haus geht’s 
nicht so gut zu... (Things aren’t going 
very well at home”—colloquially ex- 
pressed). Three more waltzes might be 
mentioned: the “Kaiserwalzer,” “Seid 
umschlungen Millionen,” and “Frihling- 
stimmen.” The last named, “Voices of 
Spring,” became exceedingly popular 
largely because of the playing of the 
pianist, Alfred Griinfeld. Strauss was 
so touched by Griinfeld’s interpretation 
of it that he said: “So schén wie Du 
ihn spielst, is ja der Walzer gar nicht. 
(The waltz is really not as beautiful as 
you make it!)” His last opus, 479, 
“Klange aus der Raimundzeit (Echoes 
of the Raimund Period),” written in 
1898, in honor of the unveiling of a 
monument to the dramatist, utilized old 
melodies of Drechsler, Kreutzer, Lanner 
and, of course, of his father. An old 
coincidence was that Marie Gestinger, 
the famous actress who starred in so 
many of Strauss’ operettas, appeared 
for the last time when Strauss con- 
ducted this, his last work! 

Here, as in so much of his music, 
Strauss has left a record of the persons 
and places he came in contact with. 
Among others, he dedicated compositions 
to Prince Obrenovic of Serbia, the 
Rumanian Prince Bibesco. to Queen 
Victoria his “Windsor Klange,” to 
Emperor Napoleon III a “Napoleon 
March,” and to Czar Alexander II of 
Russia a “Coronation March.” Other 
dedications were to Kaiser Wilhelm I, 
to the Shah of Persia, to Editor 
Villemessant of Figaro (a “Figaro 
Polka,”) to Franz Josef I, to the City 
of Vienna, and to Covent Garden, after 
his English tour, an “Errinnerung an 
Covent Garden— Walzer nach _ En- 
glischen Volksmelodien,” in which the 
London music hall favorites of the day 
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were incorporated, including ‘“Cham- 
pagne Charlie,” “Flying Trapeze,” 
“Beautiful Ball,” and “Sweet Isabella,” 
with “Home, Sweet Home” as a coda! 

In 1872 Strauss paid his one and only 
visit to America, coming for the World’s 
Peace Jubilee in Boston. On this oc- 
casion the “Blue Danube” was played 
under his baton. The chorus for. the 
“monster” celebration numbered 20,000. 
The band consisted of 1000 men. And 
Strauss was said to have received $100,- 
000 for his services! 


The Operetta Period 


Just as the Landler was the ancestor 
of the waltz, so the old German Sing- 
spiel was the ancestor of the operetta. 
The latter found its most fertile soil in 
Vienna where the three classical creators 
of this stepsister to comic opera were 
born—Johann Strauss, Karl Millécker, 
and Franz von Suppé. Although not at 
first successful, Strauss’ works were 
destined for the most lasting popularity. 

His first operetta, “Indigo und die 
Vierzig Rauber (Indigo and the Forty 
Thieves)” was built upon a preposterous 
libretto. Strauss, experimenting with a 
new form, never realized the inade- 
quacy of the book and worked over the 
music with a will. The duets and 
choruses came easily to him but he was 
troubled by the dramatic sequence. The 


finale to the second act, for instance, he .« 


composed four times and finally left it, 
still unsatisfied. 

The day of the premiére came, Feb. 
10, 1871. Strauss grew pale at the 
thought of the approaching ordeal and 
threatened to fly from Vienna. Later 
he declared he thought the overture 
would never come to an end. The re- 
action to “Indigo” was two-fold. The 
public, ever loyal to their “darling,” 
raved over it. But the critics said the 
book was bad and that Strauss had made 
a grave error in deserting his own genre 
for new fields of endeavor. 

Six years later the libretto of “Indigo”’ 
was rewritten and in 1877 the operetta 
was revived under the new title of 
“Konigin Indigo.” It was the trouble 
over this book as well as with subse- 
quent librettos which caused Strauss to 
write once, in the autograph book of 
Paul Lindau, the author, “Ob Juden, ob 
Christen; Leicht bringen Pech die 
Librettisten !” 


Premiére of “Fledermaus” 


“Die Carnival in Rome” came next, 
in 1873. The following year the famous 
“Fledermaus” had its premiére on April 


5. The composition of this popular 
operetta came about in an odd way. 
Director Steiner of the Theater an der 


Wien had bought a dramatic sketch, 
“Reveillon,” by Meilhac and Halévy of 
Paris and found that it was too typi- 
cally Gallic for Viennese consumption. 
The act was handed from agent to agent. 
One and all refused to touch it. 
Finally Steiner conceived the idea of 
having it rewritten into a libretto for 
Strauss. The latter, particularly taken 
by the ball scene, which offered him an 
opening for new waltz music, agreed. 
The book, by Carl Haffner and Richard 
Genee, (the first operetta libretto with 
a modern setting), was ready in four 
weeks. Six weeks later Strauss had 
completed the score. Two and a half 
months later, the instrumentation was 
complete. Page by the page the music 
was rushed to the copyist and one month 


after he had written the last note, 
Strauss saw “Fledermaus” produced at 
the Theater an der Wien, with Marie 
Geistinger as Rosalinde. 

Everything pointed to a tremendous 
success. The Viennese public, however, 
accustomed to the “can-can” music of 
Offenbach, was polite but not enthusi- 
astic. As they say in Vienna, “the 
public sat on its hands.” Strauss, of 
course, received an overwhelming per- 
sonal ovation but the cheers were for 
the composer, rather than for the 
operetta. As a matter of fact, Strauss 
himself was not particularly optimistic 
over the future of “Fledermaus.” 

After the sixteenth performance, the 
opera had to be taken off the boards. 
Two months later, on June 8, it was 
produced in Berlin. There it was so 
cordially received that Steiner was en- 
couraged to put it on again in the fall 
of 1874. This time the Viennese seemed 
to realize its charm and beauty. How- 
ever, even then, it took two and a half 
years before “Fledermaus” saw _ its 
one-hundredth Viennese performance. 
By that time Berlin had already passed 
its two-hundredth mark. 

Starting with the Prussian capital, 
“Fledermaus” made the rounds of all 
the German theaters, spread all over the 
Continent, traveled as far as America, 
and was finally produced in Paris at the 
Theater de la Renaissance, the first 
Viennese operetta ever played in France. 
In Paris Strauss encountered opposition 
from the writers of the original “Reveil- 
lon” who charged him with stealing their 
book. Their protests led him to change 
the libretto and in 1877, when Paris 
heard “Fledermaus,” it applauded it 
under the new title of “Tzigane.” It 
was not until thirty years later, after 
Strauss’ death, that Halévy consented 
to have “Fledermaus” billed under the 
original name of ‘“Chauve-Souris” in 
Paris. 

Strauss lived, however, to see his best 
known operetta incorporated into the 
répertoire of the Royal Opera in Vienna 
after Gustave Mahler had pointed the 
way by producing it at the Stadt- 
theater in Hamburg. After “Fleder- 
maus” Strauss wrote twelve other oper- 
ettas and one opera, but no one of them 
achieved a similar fame. The operettas 
are: “Cagliostro,” 1875; “Prinz Methu- 
salem,” 1877; “Blindekuh,” 1878; “Das 
Spitzentuch der Ko6nigin,” 1880; “Der 
Lustige Krieg,” 1881; “Eine Nacht in 
Venedig,” 1883; “Der Zigeunerbaron,’’ 
1885; “Simplicitus,” 1887; “Fiirstin Ni- 
netta,” 1893: “Jakuba,” 1894; “Wald- 
meister,” 1895; and “Die Géttin der 
Vernunft,” 1897. His only operatic at- 
tempt, “Ritter Pasman,”’ which was 
written in 1892, proved a dismal failure. 
Posthumously produced were a ballet, 
“Aschenbrédel” and an orchestral piece, 
“Traumbilder.” 


Married Three Times 


Strauss was married three times, and 
gossip hints at other love episodes in the 
life of a man who, by reason of his posi- 
tion and personal charm, was destined 
to cause the feminine hearts of his day 
to flutter. His first wife was the popu- 
lar singer, Henriette (Jetti) Trefftz, 
whom he married on Aug. 28, 1862. Al- 
though somewhat older than her hus- 
band, Jetti was a woman of beauty, 
talent, and considerable influence, and it 
was to her that Strauss owed much of 
the success of his early career. 

On her death in 1878, he married 
another dramatic singer, Angelica Ditt- 
rich, who complicated his life consider- 
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ably by carrying on an affair with the 
director of the theater in which Strauss 
was interested. 

His third wife was Adele, widow of a 
man also named Strauss, who outlived 
her second husband, too. 

Despite the ups and downs of Strauss’ 
love life, it was due to the practical busi- 
ness ability of all of his wives that he 
ever managed to own the beautiful home 
and property in Vienna which he did. 
Strauss himself was a poor business 
man and probably would have been the 
typically impoverished genius, despite 
his large earnings, had be been left to 
his own devices. 

There was almost a fourth wife, too— 
a Russian girl! The episode occurred 
during Strauss’ Russian tour. One day 
in Moscow a young girl knocked at the 
composer’s door and begged Strauss to 
giver her lessons. The latter, after one 
look into her brown eyes—he was always 
susceptible to femininity — consented. 
The lessons continued daily and as the 
pedagogic work grew less, the personal 
element deepened. Finally the girl’s 
father paid Strauss a visit and insisted 
that a marriage was the inevitable cul- 
mination of the affair. 

Strauss appealed in desperation to the 
attaché at the Austrian Embassy for ad- 
vice and assistance. Of course, he loved 
the little girl. - But marriage—it was out 
of the question at the moment. The 
attaché, shaking his head over the mat- 
ter, finally promised that everything 
would be all right if Strauss would only 
follow his advice and pretend to be 
agreeable to the marriage. The day of 
the ceremony came. The guests had ar- 
rived. Strauss was about to advance to 
the altar. . Then a telegram came 
with an imperative summons from the 
Embassy. Despite the protests of the 
girl’s relatives, Strauss departed at once. 
At the Embassy he was kept a close pris- 
oner for six weeks until he finally quietly 
slipped away, a much relieved but not a 
particularly wiser man. 


Symbolic of Period 


Despite the fact that Strauss led a 
roving, colorful and picturesque life, he 
<ould never be persuaded to write his 
memoirs, saying he had not “genug In- 
teressantes erlebt’’—his life had not been 
sufficiently interesting. Nevertheless, 
even in his own day, his every move and 
word were watched, repeated, and gos- 
siped over for days. A lithe figure with 
vivid gestures, an interesting head in 
which one noted the trace of Spanish 
blood, which he had inherited from his 
mother, immaculate, fashionable clothes, 
soft hat at an angle—Strauss was the 
symbol of the period. He was the most 
painted, most photographed and most 
adored man of his day. Typically 
Viennese, his disposition was sunny and 
childlike, and his music is a true reflec- 
tion of his personality. His waltzes are 
said to be written in Viennese dialect. 
Gay, yet sentimental, sad and at the 
same time rich with love of life, they are 
as authentically and permanently Vien- 
nese as the Danube itself. 


Always ready for a prank, Strauss 
gloried in “Eulenspiegeleien.” He was 
particularly happy if he succeeded in in- 
furiating the object of his practical 
jokes. His favorite amusement was 
cards, especially the game “Tarock,” and 
he loved to cheat. Many of his friends, 
knowing his childlike pleasure in his own 
craftiness, pretended never to notice 
when he cheated,. just to see his glee at 
taking them in. An interested onlooker, 
although never a participant, of these 
card games was Johannes Brahms, one 
of his best friends. 

It was Brahms who once wrote, when 
asked by Mrs. Strauss for an autograph, 
a few bars of the “Blue Danube,” with 
the inscription beneath the notes: 
“Leider night von mir!” (unhappily not 
by me!)” 

Strauss was always more himself at 
home than before the public. Despite 
the fact that he was constantly in the 
limelight, he hated speechmaking and 
formality. Once he said: “Liebe zehn 
Walzer schreiben als eine Reden halten. 
(Better write ten waltzes than make one 
speech!)” He was, however, an excel- 
lent letter writer, and many of his let- 
ters, particularly those to his actor 
friend, Alexander Girardi, are most 
amusing. His paper always had the let- 
ter head of a J. with the note E Flat, 
next to it, which in Gei.nan is called 
Es or S. 


Not a Good Dancer 


An amusing fact is that despite his 
title of the “Waltz King,” Strauss was a 
poor dancer. He explained to a friend 
that he never had had the time to learn 
to dance, what with composing music for 
others to dance to. “Besides,” he said, 
“I’ve perspired enough conducting in hot 
ballrooms. . . .” 


Strauss’ output was so prolific that 
once at a gala concert, when someone 
asked him the name of a waltz which had 
been played, he said embarrassedly, 
“Don’t be cross with me. I haven’t the 
slightest idea. I’m not even sure that I 
wrote it!” Nevertheless, musically, he 
had a remarkable memory. Once, the 
story goes, he misplaced an entire act of 
an operetta. He rewrote it immediately, 
and when the original act was located 
not one note had to be changed. 


He was a stern self-critic and never 
could really understand his success. On 
the manuscript of “Jakuba,” after the 
finale of the second act he wrote: “Gott 
sei Dank. Eine Sauarbeit gewesen! 
(That was a terrible job.)”’ This lack of 
self confidence led him to experiment con- 
tinually in other fields. He wanted to be 
a painter, saying that when his musical 
ideas ran dry he might then earn a liv- 
ing with canvas and brush. He even 
went to the extent, at the age of thirty- 
six, of seriously studying painting for 
six months. 

Humanly enough, the success of his 
twelve operettas did not compensate 
him for the failure of his one opera, 
“Der Ritter Pasman.” Strauss took this 
fiasco very much to heart. On the occa- 
sion of the performance of “Fleder- 
maus,” at the Hofoper, Emperor Franz 
Josef attended and afterward congratu- 
lated the composer. 

“T liked your opera very much,” he 
said. “It was quite extraordinary.” 
Later Strauss spoke of the incident with 
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Audiences Have Duty to Art of Future 
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LEVELAND, Sept. 19.—While ’cello 

music seems to gain increasingly 
greater attention, only a few sonatas 
for this instrument survive among ’cello 
music written in the last quarter of a 
century. 

Discussing this point, Victer De 
Gomez, first ’cellist of the Cleveland 
Orchestra and teacher at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, says: 

“The audiences of this generation will 
be the critics of what is good. Upon 
them will rest the responsibility for the 
survival to the next generations of only 
the best. 

“Not only is it ingrained in human 
nature to resist the news but also, it is 
difficult for the layman to overcome ob- 
stacles that block the way to a fair 
critical estimate. 

“Listening to a new symphony is an 
experience in progressive fragments. 
You must construct the whole by memo- 
ry of the bits, you cannot ask a con- 
ductor to repeat a passage you have 


forgotten. Then there are obstacles j 
judging the quality of the music, wit] 
out being influenced by the way in whic 
it is played; and an increased complexit 
of composition, with a tendency towar 
top heavy structure makes the critic 
task difficult. 

“Early French and Italian write 
were usually careful to meet the defini 
requirements of the ’cello. The Hayc:, 
Concerto stands out in this gener: | 
period for its contribution of mast¢, 
art to ‘cello development. Wagner an‘ 
Brahms contributed the most drasti 
changes. 
Strauss ’cello technic has changed ver, 
little.” 

The “Jewish” Rhapsody, “Sch! 
memo,” by Ernest Bloch, is, according 
to Mr. De Gomez, the finest work «/ 
recent years, exhibiting a tendency 
subdue the virtuosity of the player and 
increase the subtlety of the interpreta- 
tion. This, says Mr. De Gomez, may }¢ 
an indication of the next changes iy, 
‘cello writing. 





tears in his eyes. “Did you hear?” he 
said. “His Majesty said ‘opera’!”’ 
Johann Strauss died on June 3, 1899, 
at the age of seventy-four. His remains 
were interred in the Central Cemetery, 
next to the grave of his friend Brahms 
and opposite that of Schubert. The news 
of his death reached the Volksgarten, the 
park where he had first conducted a con- 
cert in 1849, during a program in mem- 
ory of. his father. The conductor at 
once stopped. He broke the news to the 
audience and amidst complete silence the 
“Blue Danube” was played—pianissimo. 
DORLE JARMEL. 





Winnipeg Summer School Members Give 
Concert 


WINNIPEG, CAN., Sept. 19.—The Eva 
Clare summer course for parents and 
teachers was in session for five weeks 
here from June 29 to Aug. 1. The en- 
rollment included members from the 


provinces of Manitoba, Ontario, and 
Saskatchewan, and also from North 
Dakota. A closing concert class was held 
at the M. A. C. before an audience of 
700 University summer school students. 
MARY MONCRIEFY. 





Violin Pupils Present Program in New 
Britain, Conn. 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN., Sept. 19.— 
Pupils of Marcus H. Fleitzer, violin 


teacher, gave a successful concert re- 
cently, pleasing a large assemblage. 
The program included a quartet by 
Haydn, Weber’s “Spanish” Dance and 
the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria. Partici- 
pants were Carl Hanson, Edward 
Mileski, Donald Hallstein, Adolph Sun- 
dell, Mildred Schweikert, Williard Hunt 
John Fabele and Gerhardt Young. \M. 
Angele Howley and Mrs. Gregory played 
the accompaniments. F, L. ENGEL. 
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Venice Festival Gathers 


Modernists of Many Lands 
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[Continued from page 1] 


modern cast and with much pithy force. 
It had a favorable reception. 

The third contribution from America, 
Mr. Ruggles’ “Angels,” appealed as 
somewhat revolutionary in its scoring 
devices. The ensemble of trumpets 
gained broad and sometimes impressive 
effects. The harmonic scheme consorted 
well with the ideals of advanced mod- 
ernists. Undoubtedly, the work pro- 
voked discussion. 

Among other works given was Paul 
Hindemith’s Concerto for piano and 
twelve instruments, wind and strings. 
This is his Op. 36, No. 1, and despite 
the facile invention and unflagging skill 
exhibited in all this young German’s 
productions, there were some manner- 
isms. A “Pot-Pourri” did duty instead 
of a Scherzo section. On the first pro- 
gram were also Erwin Schulhoff’s String 
Quartet, a somewhat eclectic work, but 
diverting in portions. 

The late Gabriel Fauré was _ repre- 
sented by a song cycle, “L’Horizon 
Chimerique,” sung by Mme. Croizat. It 
is marked by the great refinement and 
mastery of style of this composer, in its 
four numbers. 


Eva Gauthier sang Heitor Villa- 
Lobos’ songs, “Epigrammas _Ironicos 
Sentimentales” and ‘“‘Hostorietta,” No. 5, 


modelled somewhat on the French im- 
pressionistic idiom. But the Brazilian 
composer has evidently an individuality 
of his own. Mme. Gauthier coped well 
with their difficulties. 

Wilhelm Grosz’s “Jazz-Band,” for vio- 
lin and piano—aping the dance music of 
the United States—failed lamentably, 
being negligible as music and but a poor 
imitation of the original thing. 

A String Quartet by Leos Janacek, 
whose opera “Jenufa” was performed at 
the Metropolitan last year, commended 
itself to listeners. It is naive and ro- 
mantic music, yet betraying a firm and 
conscious mastery of its Czech idiom. 
Ladislav Vycpalek, a countryman, also 
showed a pleasant romantic and melodic 
style in his three songs. 

A Spanish composer, Gaspar Cassado, 
who is also a ’cellist, played in his Sonata 
for piano and ’cello in the second pro- 
gram. Native rhythms were exploited, 
but no master of the genus of DeFalla 
was revealed. A Russian contribution by 
Samuel Feinberg, a Piano Sonata, 
showed some influence of his more fa- 
mous countrymen, particularly the in- 
ventor of the “Mystic Chord,” but it was 
hardly a consistently mature production. 

Schénbergian in its idiom was Hans 
Eissler’s “Duet” for violin and piano. 
The young composer is one of the pupils 
of the Austrian modernist and shows 
promising qualities. 

A composer-performer was the Hun- 
garian, Zoltan Szekely, who played his 
somewhat virtuoso-like unaccompanied 
Sonata for violin. A Central European 
entry, Max Butting’s “Five Little Pieces” 
for string quartet, was ingeniously con- 


trived, but thematically of slight in- 
terest. 

The Gallic contingent came into its 
own at the third concert. Scheduled in 
the list was Maurice Ravel’s now famil- 
iar “Tzigane,” a brilliant parody of the 
traditional Gypsy fiddler. Then there 
were entries by Honegger and Roussel— 
by the first a Sonata for ’cello and piano, 
of considerable interest, ryhthmically 
vivid, as is usual in this composer’s work, 
and with moments of telling utterance. 
Roussel, in his four pieces for flute and 
piano, “Jouers de flute,” showed original 
qualities of form and harmonic effect. 
Jacques Ibert was represented by two 
movements for two flutes, clarinet and 
bassoon—impacting timbres and color- 
ful patterns of sound. 


Rieti’'s Sonata Played 


A quasi-master appeared in Vittorio 
Rieti, whose Sonata for piano, oboe, 
clarinet and horn, though perhaps less 
interesting than some other of his re- 
cent works, was a strong champion for 
the Italian cause at the festival. Korn- 
gold’s String Quartet, Op. 16, was a 
brilliant, if eclectic, example of this Aus- 
trian’s skill, less substantial than elab- 
orate in its scheme. 

At the fourth concert, the Italian, 
Mario Labroca, was represented by a 
String Quartet—painstaking work, with 
a flair for the new in harmonic effects 
and form. Arthur Schnabel, familiar as 
a piano virtuoso, showed his talents for 
the sonata form in a work that was tell- 
ingly played, though somewhat academic 
in content and development. 

Superb music of its sort, Vaughan 
Williams’ three Rondels for voice, two 
violins and ’cello, “Merciless Beauty,” 
after Chaucer’s haunting lyrics, were 
sung with much effect by an excellent 
tenor from England. 

Capping this program came Schon- 
berg’s Serenade, Op. 24, which has been 
given in other programs in Middle-Eu- 
rope. If one belongs to the Schénberg 
cult—that of the later period—this music 
impressed one as an important utterance. 
If not—but then, the question is begged! 

Besides the two American works on the 
final program, there was an entry by 
Karol Szymanowski, the gifted and in- 
trepid Polish modernist. This String 
Quartet was a good piece of work, 
marked by the fastidiousness and schol- 
arly qualities of the composer, no less 
than by a sensuous charm and harmonic 
originality. 

Malipiero represented Italy with his 
original work, “Le Stagione Italiche.” 
The composer of the “Sette Canzone” 
has here continued the idiom which he 
has made so thoroughly his own, and the 
performance impressed listeners as one 
of genuine force. 

Announced for the final day was Stra- 
vinsky’s Piano Sonata in the style 
of the Concerto which caused_ so 
much critical dialectic. This staccato 
paean, sometimes almost classic in its 
implications, may be characteristic of 
what is to be the future work of the 
composer. At any rate it is hardly the 
Stravinsky of the glowing “Oiseau de 
feu” and the sardonic masterpiece, 
*Petrouchka.”’ G. R. 
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Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, has been 
booked for an appearance at one of the 
Tuesday musicales in Kilbourn Hall at 
the Eastman School of Music, on Jan. 5. 
This will be Mme. Schnitzer’s sixth ap- 


pearance in Rochester. 
* * 2k 


Marie Miller has been engaged by the 
Women’s Club of Maplewood, N. J., to 
give a harp recital on the afternoon of 
Oct. 16. 

ok ok * 
_ Louise Gérard-Thiers, teacher of sing- 
ing, has returned from abroad and will 
resume lessons at her New York studio 
Sept. 21. 

2K * ok 

Perry Averill, baritone and teacher, 
has returned from his summer in Glacier 


National Park and is again giving 
lessons at his New York studio. 
* ES 2K 


Franklin Riker, tenor and teacher, re- 
turned to New York Sept. 16 and opened 
his studio. He will also resume his 
classes in Philadelphia. 


Toscha Seidel, violinist, will give his 
only New York recital this season in 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 17. 

2k ok ok 

A brochure from Fay Foster an- 
nounces the reopening of her New York 


studio and the resumption of her work* 


as head of the voice department of 
Ogontz School. 


ee Ao ok 
A cablegram from Munich received 
early this week stated that Leonora 


Cortez, pianist and of Alberto 


pupil 


Jonas, gave a sensational recital there 


with seven encores and three pieces re- 
peated. 
* ok A 

Guiomar Novaes, pianist, whe has 
been spending her vacation in Switzer- 
land, has arranged recitals in London on 
Oct. 22 and Nov. 10, after which she 
will play with the Conservatoire Or- 


pone in Paris ee nage give two recitals 
in that city. 
ok * *K 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, will open her 
tour in Lynchburg on Oct. 6 and will 
make her first New York appearance in 
Town Hall on Oct. 10 in a recital for 
members of the National Music League. 

* * * 

Ruth Rodgers, soprano, gives her first 
concert of the season in Brockton, Mass., 
on Oct. 18. 

Kk ok aK 

Joseph Szigeti, violinist, will arrive 
for his first American tour under the 
auspices of Concert Management Arthur 
Judson on Dec. 6. His début will be 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra on 
Dec. 11. 

ok aK * 


Ernest Schelling will make three New 
York appearances in November as pian- 
ist, two of them being with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

K * 

Marie Tiffany, soprano, who is at 
present in Switzerland, will visit France, 
Italy and England before returning to 
rejoin the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

* * * 

Renee Thornton, soprano, begins her 
season with a recital in Lake Forest, II, 
on Oct. 24. 

* * aa 

Efrem Zimbalist is scheduled to give 

a violin recital in Pittsburgh on Oct. 20. 


* *# * 
Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, gives his 
first recital of the season in Aeolian 


Hall on Oct. 14. 


* ol * 
Donald McGill, baritone, will make his 


New York début in Aeolian Hall on 
Oct. 28. 
* * * 
The Stringwood Ensemble will give a 


series of three Aeolian Hall recitals on 
Nov. 6, Jan. 26 and March 22, in which 
some new works will be performed. 
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APPOINT CHAIRMEN FOR 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ MEET 





Dayton Conference in December to Have 
Voice Sessions Led by Oscar 
Saenger 


DAYTON, OHIO, Sept. 19.—Leon R. 
Maxwell, president, and the members of 
the executive committee of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, have 
announced some of the committees for 
the annual conference, to be held in this 
city Dec. 28 to 30. Headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Miami. 

The following chairmen of the stand- 
ing committees have been appointed, and 
practically all of them have been par- 
ticularly active in securing the promise 
of papers dealing with timely musical 
topics from many of the representative 


musicians of the country: American 
music, Henry V. Stearns, Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kan.; organ and choral 
music, Palmer Christian, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; community music, P. W. Dykema, 
Columbia University, New York; history 
of music and libraries, William Benbow, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; public school music, 
William Breach, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
national conservatory, J. Lawrence Erb, 
New London, Conn.; colleges and uni- 
versities, A. J. Bellamann, New York; 
tests in musical intelligence, Harrison 
D. Lebaron, Delaware, Ohio; and fiftieth 
anniversary of M. T. N. A., Charles N. 
Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The voice conference, so successful 
last year at St. Louis under Herbert 
Witherspoon, will have this year as its 
leading speaker Oscar Saenger of New 
York. The chairman of the voice con- 
ference is H. L. Butler, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mrs. Crosby-Adams has accepted the 
chairmanship of the conference for 
piano, the entire period of which this 
year will be given to papers, demonstra- 
tions, and discussions having to do with 
the early training of the student of 
piano. 

The general chairman for Ohio is 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, a member 
of the executive committee of the M. T. 
N. A., and newly elected president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Charles N. Kelsoe of Dayton is in charge 
of the local committees of that city. 





Dunning Teacher Active in Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 19.—Jean War- 
ren Carrick, normal teacher for the 
Dunning System here, has an unusually 
active year scheduled. She is _ state 


chairman for the Federation of Junior 
Clubs, president of the Oregon Dunning 
Club and head of her own School of 
Music. Mrs. Carrick is also in demand 
as a public speaker on musical subjects 
and recently broadcast an address on 
“The Value of Modern Methods of 
Teaching.” Her summer normal class 
was completed in August and another 
is being held this month. 


New Scholarships Offered at Curtis 


Institute of Music in Philadelphia 
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Marcella Sembrich and Carlos Salzedo, Directors Respectively of the Voice and Harp 
Departments in the Curtis Institute 


Dag en en heyy oer Sept. 19.—Marcella 
Sembrich, director of the vocal de- 
partment, and Carlos Salzedo, director 
of the harp department of the Curtis 
Institute of Music, have awarded three 
new competitive scholarships this year 
at the Institute. Mme. Sembrich has 
provided two scholarships for vocal 
students, and Mr. Salzedo’s award is 
for the harp and harp composition. 

Thirteen scholarships are offered for 
competition at the Curtis Institute this 
year; four for voice, three for piano, 
two for violin, one for viola, one for 
‘cello, one for the harp and harp com- 
position, and one for trombone study. 

The two vocal scholarships offered in 
addition to those founded by Mme. Sem- 
brich are provided by Mrs. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis and by the Curtis Institute. 
Trials for these will take place on Sept. 
24, 


The three piano scholarships are 
offered respectively by Mr. and Mrs. 
John F. Braun of Merion, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip S. Collins and the Curtis Insti- 
tute. The competition is scheduled for 
Sept. 26. 

The hearing of candidates competing 
for the violin, viola and ’cello scholar- 
ships will be held on Sept. 29. The 
two violin awards are offered by Mr. 
and Mrs. William Curtis Bok, and the 
remainder by the Institute. 

Mr. Salzedo has designatd Oct. 2 as 
the trial period for the harp scholar- 
ship. The trombone scholarship offered 
by Cyrus H. K. Curtis will also be 
competed for on Oct. 2. ' 

Before entering scholarship compe- 
titions, candidates are required to pass 
the regular entrance examinations for 
the Institute. Grace Spofford is the 
dean. 





Kansans Win Contest Prizes 


KANSAS CITy, KAN., Sept. 19.—In 
recent contests conducted by the Little 
Symphony Association of this city, 
three out of four winners were Kansans. 


The first prize in voice went to LeRoy 
Mace, tenor of this city, and the second 
to Chester Bree of Kansas City, Mo. 
In piano, Martin Burton of Topeka, who 
recently won in the State contest under 
the Federation of Music Clubs, took 
first, while William Harms of Ottawa, 
Kan., came second. The prizes offered 
in the contest were public appearances 
with the Little Symphony. 
FREDERICK A. COOKE. 
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DENVER STUDIOS MOVED 





Colony of Teaching Quarters Estab 
lished in New Section 


DENVER, Sept. 19.—The opening o 
this season finds the music schools an 
studios of Denver segregated within th: 
radius of a few blocks in a section o 
the city where until a year ago non: 
of them was located. 

The Lamont School of Music was th 
first to invade that section of Capit 
Hill due south of the State capitol build 
ing, when a_ spacious residence a 
Twelfth and Sherman was secured a 
a school home. Recently the Denve 
College of Music (formerly Wolcot: 
Conservatory) secured a new home a 
Tenth and Grant. During the past fe 
weeks the Wilcox Studios and othe: 
studios were moved to Eleventh and 
Grant; and the Mathews Piano Schoo), 
formerly in Brinton Terrace, is trans- 
ferred to a house at Tenth and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Thus a musical colony has been estab- 
lished in one section of the city. Th: 
Denver Conservatory, of which Pau! 
Clark Stauffer is director, also changed 
its home, but remained in the uppe: 
Colfax district. J. C. WILCOx. 





St. Louis Municipal Opera Singers Heard 
in Theater Program 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19.—A novel pro- 
gram given in a recent week by the 
Grand Central Theater, a house devoted 
to motion pictures, was called “Echoes 
from the Municipal Opera.” Among the 
singers who appeared were Ralph Er- 
rolle, tenor of the Metropolitan; Elva 
Magnus, soprano, and Clara Schlief, al! 
of whom had appeared in the civic opera 
season at the Municipal Theater. 


SYLVIA LENT 


VIOLINIST 
“She appears 
to be a successor 
to the great 
Camilla Urso, 
whose fame is 
better known to 
a past genera- 
tion.” — Detroit 
Free Press. 
---Season 1925-1926 
Now Booking 
MGT. LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 


!CHARLES TAMME 


Back from Italy, France 
and Switzerland 


Vocal Studios Reopened 
264 West 93rd Street New York 
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YOUNGS 


Soprano 
CONCERTS — RECITALS 
ORATORIOS 


Managem’t Mollie Croucher 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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Vocal Studios : 129 W. 87th &t.. 
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ETHEL 


CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental | 








587 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 














ROBERT 


GAYLER 


Teacher of Artistic Interpretatien 
Late Artistic Director (9 years) 
Recording Studios, Edison Records 


Studies METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, N. Y. 
Interviews by appointment only. 
Telephone, Pennsylvania 2634 


usexro BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recita’s 
2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6074 
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CHRISTIAAN KRIENS ACTIVE 





Plans Include Symphony Club, Plainfield 
and Morristown Orchestras 


Christiaan Kriens, composer, conduc- 
tor and violinist, has reopened his studio 
in Carnegie Hall after a summer at 
Chestertown, N. Y. A number of new 
pupils havealready enrolled in his 
master class. 

The Kriens Symphony Club, founded 
and conducted by Mr. Kriens, starts its 
fifteenth season Oct. 1 in the Great Hall 
of City College. Every year members 
playing various instruments are gradu- 
ated from this club to professional or- 
chestras. Each year at least two manu- 
script compositions have been performed. 

The Plainfield Symphony, of which 
Mr. Kriens is conductor, opens its fifth 
season Sept. 21. Mr. Kriens also con- 
ducts the Morristown Orchestral Society, 
now starting its third season. 

Among the Kriens pupils who gave 
their own recitals or appeared as solo- 
ists with orchestral accompaniment while 
pupils of Mr. Kriens are _ Caroline 
Powers, touring with Sousa; Katherine 
Stang, Samuel Locker, Kurt Dieterle, 
Violet Kish, Marjon de Vore, Sara 
Fischer, Mary Waterman, Calvin Kuhl, 
Marjorie Cramton, Hans Asmussen, 
Hazel Jantzen, Salvatore Manetto, Josef 
Toft, Anna Daly, Lydia Sacker, Alfio 
Rizzotti and Fred Lackner. 

Nina Paulsen, graduated last year 
from the Kriens Studios, is now head 
of the violin department in Regina Col- 
lege, Saskatchewan. 


Letz Quartet Booking 


The Letz Quartet will make its usual 
annual appearance in a concert at the 
Birmingham School, Pa., in February. 








World FAMOUS 
“Madam __ Butterfly” 





The Japanese Soprano 


TAMAHI MIURA 


Announces a new Japanese Opera 
‘““NAMI-KO-SAN”’ By FRANCHETTI 
OPERA-CONCERTS SEASON 1925-26 


FRANK T. KINTZING, Manager 
1620 Steinway Hall, New York Phone Circle 3501 























VIRGINIA 


Carrington-Thomas 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
American Organist and Composer 
516 Fifth Ave. New York City 











MARY CORNELIA 


MALONE 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
“Rare sweetness of voice and 
perfection of training under Mar- 
cella Sembrich.’’ 

—Alvin S. Wiggers 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Management: R. FE. Johnston 
1451 Broadway, New York City 




















LORETTA 


DE LONE 


Harpist 
Formerly with Minneapolis Symphony 
estra 





RECITALS—CONCERTS 
THE Ds LONE ENSEMBLE 





Tel. Plaza 2450 


Address : 
57 W. 58th St., New York, N. Y. | 








Conal 0’C. Quirke 
Teacher of Voice 


243 Central Park West, New York 
’Phone 5880 Schuyler 


Teacher of Grace Leslie, Contralto, and 
Milo Miloradovich, Soprano 
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Season 1925-1926 now booking 
JULES FALK CONCERT 
DIRECTION 
224 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Leo Fall 


VIENNA, Sept. 19.—Leo Fall, one of 
the most successful contemporary com- 
posers of light opera, died here on Sept. 
16, after a long illness. Mr. Fall was 
born in Olmiitz, Feb. 2, 1873, and had 
his first music lessons from his father, 
who was a military bandmaster. He 
continued his studies under Robert and 
Johann Fuchs at the Vienna Conserva- 
tory. Shortly after his graduation, his 
family moved to Berlin, and Mr. Fall 
acted as assistant conductor there and 
also in Hamburg and Cologne. At the 
age of twenty-eight, however, he gave 
up conducting to devote his time to com- 
position. His first work, “Frau Denise” 
was brought out in Berlin in 1902, 
but with no great success. “Irrlicht,” 
given at Mannheim in 1905, somewhat 
strengthened his’ reputation. “Der 
Rebell,” given in Vienna the same year, 
though a failure, won him a commission 
from the Theater an der Wien in 
Vienna to write a work especially for 
that house. “Der Rebell” was followed 
by “Der Fidele Bauer” at Mannheim 
in 1907. It was not, however, until the 
production of the specially ordered work, 
“Die Dollar Prinzessin,” in Vienna in 
1907, that Fall’s fame became world- 
wide, as the work was given everywhere. 
“Die Geschiedene Frau,” the following 
year, won some success and was given 
in America as “The Girl in the Train.” 
Several other works won success both in 
Europe and America. His last opera, 
“Mme. Pompadour,” created a sensation 
on the Continent and in London, but 
failed to make an impression in America. 
Mr. Fall made one visit to the United 
States, last year, to see the production 
of “Mme. Pompadour.” He married the 
daughter of Jadassohn, the eminent 
composer and teacher, in 1904. 


Leonard Borwick 


LONDON, Sept. 19.—Leonard Borwick, 
pianist, died here on Sept. 16. Mr. 
Borwick was born in Walthamstow, 
Essex, Feb. 26, 1868. He studied with 
H. R. Bird in London and from 1884 to 
1889, at the Frankfort Conservatory 
with Clara Schumann, Scholtz and Ivan 
Knorr. He made his début with the 
London Philharmonic on May 8, 1890. 
He toured Germany in 1895, and the 
United States in 1914-1915, and was 





‘were married shortly after. 
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REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
168 East 51 Street 
Rew York Plaza 4426 








SCHOOL OF VOICE HYGIENE 
Steinway Hall, 109-113 West 57th St. 
A thorough, practical scientific course in Voice 
hygiene (Anatomy, Physiology, Psychology, 
Acoustics, Breathing, etc.) 
Class Limited to Ten. 
Afternoon and BPvening Courses. 
Special Class for Teachers. 
Communicate Room 1611. 
JOHN J. LEVBARG, M.D. 
Phones: CIRCLD 0598—LEHIGH 2460 











Ni AC 4 
ENGLISH TENOR 


Concert—Oratorio—Opera 
Apply: SECRETARY 
1026 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Phone Prospect 1118 


also heard with success in France anc 
in the Scandinavian countries. 





Laura Rappoldi-Kahrer 


DRESDEN, Sept. 1.—Laura Rappoldi- 
Kahrer, formerly a prominent concert 
pianist and for a number of years pro- 
fessor at the Dresden Conservatory, 
died here on Aug. 1. Mme. Rappoldi 
was born in Mistelbach near Vienna, 
Jan. 14, 1853. When only ten years old 
she appeared as soloist at a concert of 
the “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” in 
Vienna, playing the Mendelssohn G 
Minor Concerto under the baton of 
Proch. Her playing created such a sen- 
sation on this occasion that the late 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria volun- 
teered to assume the expenses of her 
musical education. She studied with 
Lizst, Biilow and Henselt and in a short 
time was one of the best known virtuosi 
in Europe. At the home of Joachim she 
met Eduard Rappoldi, who was a mem- 
ber of the Joachim Quartet, and they 
In 1890, 
Mme. Rappoldi became a member of the 
faculty of the Dresden Conservatory 
and in 1911 was made “royal professor.” 





Minnie Melville’ 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 19.—Word was re- 
ceived here this week by Margaret Mel- 
ville Liszniewska, pianist and member 
of the faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, of the death in London of 
her sister, Minnie Melville. Miss Mel- 
ville had taught for a number of years 
in London, and was at one time asso- 
ciated with George Fergusson in Berlin, 
first as pupil and later as assistant 
teacher. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 





Herman L. Amiss 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—Her- 
man L. Amiss, well known in musical 
circles of the National Capital and for 
many years organist of Calvary Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, died here on 
Sept. 18,'as the result of a nervous 
breakdown. Mr. Amiss, who had been 
ill for several years, was in his fifty- 
ninth year. He is survived by his wife 
and two daughters. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Lem W. Bowen 


DETROIT, MicH., Sept. 19.—Lem W. 
Bowen, a director of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Society and a supporter and box- 
holder of the Detroit Orchestral Asso- 
ciation since its beginning, died at his 
home here on Sept. 9. Mr. Bowen was 
a native of Wisconsin, but was educated 
in the public schools of Detroit, in Kala- 
mazoo College and the University of 
Rochester. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 





John Wilson Dodge 


DETROIT, MICH., Sept. 19.—John Wil- 
son Dodge, composer and teacher of 
music, died here recently in Grace 
Hospital after an illness of several 
months. 


Karl Andrist Goes to Tucson 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Sept. 19.—Karl M. 
Andrist, for the past year teacher of 
violin and conductor of the University 
Symphony at the University of Kansas, 
has resigned to take the position of 
teacher of violin in the University of 
Arizona, Tucson. Mr. Andrist, after 
studying under various teachers in 
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PHILHARMONIC SOLOISTS 





Six Pianists Included in Group of 
Prominent Artists 


Six. pianists, of whom four are com- 
posers, will appear as soloists with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra this 


season. They are Alfredo Casella, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Heinrich Gebhard, Guio- 
mar Novaes, Ottorino Respighi and 
Ernest Schelling. 

Other soloists for the New York con- 
certs of the Philharmonic this season 
include Scipione Guidi, Joseph Szigeti 
and Efrem Zimbalist, violinists; Hans 
Kindler, Leo Schulz and Cornelius Van 
Vliet, cellists; Wanda Landowska, 
harpsichordist and pianist, and Elisabeth 
Rethberg, soprano. 

For the Brooklyn series of the Phil- 
harmonic the soloists thus far announced 
are Fraser Gange, baritone; Joseph 
Szigeti and Efrem Zimbalist, violinists. 
Maria Dormont will be soleist with the 
Philharmonic in Boston and New Haven 
on its fall tour. She is a soprano who 
has not yet been heard in New York. 
Soloists for the Philharmonic’s children’s 
concerts, under Ernest Schelling, will be 
first desk musicians of. the orchestra. 





Lake Placid Choral Contest Awarded 


LAKE P.uacip, N. Y., Sept. 19.—At the 
Adirondack Music Festival, held here 
this week, first place in the choir com- 
petition among towns of less than 5000 
population was awarded to the Lake 
Placid Episcopal vested choir of four- 
teen, led by E. C. Herb. The Lake 
Placid High School Girls’ Chorus, led 
by Florence Haller, won first place 
among school choruses. The vested choir 
of Lake Placid Club sang a processional 
recessional and an anthem which elicited 
praise from the jury of award. At the 
close of competitions Mark Andrews, 
festival director, led the choirs and 
choruses. This massed singing was part 
of each day’s program. Chamber music 
by Boston Symphony artists opened the 
third day of the festival. 





Trenton Glee Singers Appear 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 19.—The Tren- 
ton Glee Singers appeared in connection 
with the final municipal concert given 
at Cadwalader Park, when Leonard 
Plant and his band gave a program. 
The Glee Singers include Albert Watson, 
first tenor; William J. Fleming, second 
tenor; James Newell, baritone, and 
Samuel Bullock, bass. Frank L. Gar- 
diner is the piano accompanist. Wink- 
ler’s Band gave a program in Stacy 
Park, on a Sunday afternoon, with 
Samuel Kirkham, cornetist, as soloist. 





Edwin Lemare Visits San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 19.—Edwin H. 
Lemare, formerly official organist for 
the city of San Francisco, more recentl 
organist at Portland, Me., and now off. 
cial organist of the municipal concerts 
at Chattanooga, arrived here recently 
and gave a recital in the Civie Audi- 
torium before an audience of 10,000, re- 
ceiving an ovation. 





Minneapolis and at the University of 
Minnesota, became a pupil of Eugen 
Ysaye at Cincinnati. He has traveled 
extensively in concert, and will make 
many tours as part of the duties of his 
new position. Mr. Andrist was a judge 
last year in the contest for young pro- 
fessional musicians, held in Kansas City, 
Kan., under the auspices of the Kansas 
State Federation of Music Clubs. 
FREDERICK A. COOKE. 
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Arranges Twenty Pairs of Concerts 
—Schelling to Lead Series 
for Children 


Willem Mengelberg, conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
who returns this week on the New 
Amsterdam, will give many new works 
on his programs during the first half 
of the season, including compositions by 
Casella, Roger Ducasse, Tanzman, De 
Falla, Wetzler, Respighi and Roentgen. 
In his régime will fall the two thou- 
sandth concert of the Philharmonic, on 
which occasion a program paralleling 
as far as possible that of the first con- 
cert will be presented. 

The orchestra will give twenty pairs 
of concerts in Carnegie Hall on Thurs- 
day evenings and Friday afternoons, the 
programs being identical. There will 
also be twelve Sunday afternoons and 
ten students’ concerts in Carnegie Hall, 
the latter series being shifted from 
Wednesday to Saturday evenings. Five 
Sunday afternoon concerts are sched- 
uled for the Metropolitan Opera House, 
six Sunday afternoons for the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, and two pairs of 
children’s concerts in Aeolian Hall on 
Saturday mornings and _ afternoons, 
under the direction of Ernest Schelling. 

There will be two evenings of music 
in a lighter vein at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
these events being open only to members 
of the Philharmonic Society. The offices 
of the Philharmonic are now in Stein- 
way Hall. 

Conductors this season, as announced 
previously by MusicAL AMERICA, are 
Willem Mengelberg and Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler with Arturo Toscanini as guest 
conductor for eleven concerts and Henry 
Hadley as associate conductor. Mr. 
Mengelberg will lead the concerts of the 
first half of the season, after which 
Mr. Toscanini will appear. The latter 
part of the season’s concerts will be 
directed by Mr. Furtwangler. 

The initial concert is scheduled for 
Carnegie Hall on Oct. 15. 


Onelli-Schofield Studios Enlarged 


Enrichetta Onelli and Edgar Schofield 
have reopened their studios for the 
winter’s teaching. Mme. Onelli spent 
six weeks resting in Wilmington, N. C., 
where she also did a limited amount of 
teaching. Mr. Schofield has been in 
California since early in July. He will 
begin his concert season in Charlotte, 
N. C., Sept. 29 to Oct. 3, at the State 
Exposition and resume his position in 
the choir of the First Presbyterian 








_. KRIENS SYMPHONY CLUt 
Training orchestra of 125. Both sexes. 15th year. 
Weekly rehearsals. Concerts, Carnegie Hall, ete. 
Players wanted: woodwind, brass, strings, especially 
violas, cellos, basses. Apply for informaticn and 
appointment by mail only to Ohristiaan Kriens, 
303 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





Carnegie Hall Studio for lease, unfurnished; ideal 
for artist, painter, teacher or managerial use.  in- 
quire Administration Offices, Carnegie Hall, or tele- 
phone Circle 1350. 





STUDIO WANTED—Pianist desires use New York 
Studio one afternoon weekly in exchange for ac- 
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“THE IRON HORSE” 


A William Fox Picture 


BROADWAY AT 
49th ST. 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO ®opyay at 
“SON OF HIS FATHER” 


With Bessie Love and Warner Baxter 


BEN BERNIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Presentation by Riesenfeld 














Church immediately upon his return to 
New York. Owing to the increased de- 
mands upon the time of both Mme. 
Onelli and Mr. Schofield, they have en- 
gaged an additional studio in the same 
building where they have been teaching 
for several years. 





RECITALS OF DORIS DOE 


New York Contralto Heard at Chau- 
tauqua and Warren, Pa. 





Between moments of summer pleasure 
Doris Doe, contralto, has found time to 
give several recitals in upper New York 
and Pennsylvania. Her recent appear- 
ances at Chautauqua were especially 
notable. At the first of these Miss Doe 
charmed her audience in the Amphithea- 
ter with her singing of two Italian folk- 
songs arranged by Geni Sadero. The 
duet from the last act of “Trovatore,” 
which Miss Doe gave with Wendell Hart, 
tenor, was also popular. 

The special feature of her farewell 
appearance at Chautauqua was the re- 
citative and aria, “L’Année en vain 
chasses l’année,” from Debussy’s “L’En- 
fant Prodigue,”’ for which Miss Doe re- 
ceived an extended ovation. A program 
at the Women’s Club in Warren, Pa., 
followed shortly after, and Miss Doe 
was accompanied by her mother, Mrs. 
J. Watson Doe, in several groups of 
songs, which included Sixteenth Century 
English, German lieder and _ several 
Negro spirituals. 





Cecil Arden Twice Westward Bound 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will make 
two tours to the Pacific Coast this 
season. Her first concert is to be given 
in Williamsport, Pa., on Sept. 28, after 
which she will have appearances in 
Colorado, California, Montana, Utah, 
New Mexico, Michigan, North Carolina, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Massachusetts and 
New Jersey. A group of Spanish and 
Mexican folk-songs is an _ interesting 
feature of her new programs. 





G. Schirmer Brings Out New Songs by 
Mortimer Browning 


Mortimer Browning, composer and 
pianist, has returned from a concert 
tour with Graham McNamee. During 
the past month G. Schirmer has brought 
out two new songs by Mr. Browning, 
“Over the Moor” and “O, Let Me 
Dream.” 





Ulivieri’s Band to Play in Prospect Park 


Charles Ulivieri and his band, with 
Irma de Baun, coloratura soprano, as 
soloist, will be heard in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 
27. Miss de Baun, who recently scored 
a success in her appearance with the 
New York Women’s Symphony under 
Capt. Paul Henneberg, will give ex- 
cerpts frmo Wagner’s “Lohengrin” and 
“Caro Nome” from Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” 
The band will be heard in numbers by 
Clarke, Massenet, Strauss, Tchaikovsky 
and Gounod. 





H. Maurice Jacquet to Accompany Maria 
Theresa 


H. Maurice Jacquet, Parisian pianist, 
composer and orchestral conductor, will 
assist Maria Theresa, classical dancer, 
in her all-Chopin recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 138. Mr. Jacquet is author 
of twenty-one dramatic and musical 
works, one of which, under the title of 
“Spanish Love,” was produced in New 
York several seasons ago. He is musical 
collaborator of F. Gemiew, French stage 
director. Mr. Jacquet will also give five 
solo numbers, all selected from the works 
of Chopin. 





Rain Halts Max Jacob’s Program 


The Chamber Symphony Orchestra, 
Max Jacobs conducting, gave a concert 
on the Central Park Mall on Sept. 16 
which was interrupted after the second 
number by a downpour of rain.’ The 
audience enjoyed a Wagner number and 
the entire Fifth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven before the interruption. Despite 
the threatening weather, the orchestra 
continued unperturbed throughout a 
fine reading of the Scherzo Allegro 
movement of the Symphony. 
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Florence Macbeth, Soprano of Chicago Civic 
Opera 


Florence Macbeth, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company, sailed for Eu- 
rope Sept. 19, on the Cedric, to fill con- 
cert engagements in England and take 
a short vacation on the Continent. 

Miss Macbeth will sing with the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra on Oct. 20 
and reappear in recital at Queen’s Hall, 
London, one of the scenes of her earliest 
triumphs, on Oct. 22. ' 

Before her English appearances, Miss 
Macbeth will visit Paris, Rotterdam, The 
Hague and other cities on the continent. 
She will leave England on the Majestic, 
arriving in New York, Nov. 10. Her 
American concert season is to open on 
Nov. 13 in Milwaukee and she is booked 
solidly up to Dec. 14. 

She then will join the Chicago Opera 
Company again, where she will remain 
until the last week of January, after 
which she is to embark on her mid- 
winter tour which will take her as far 
South as Palm Beach, Fla., and later to 
the Pacific Northwest, including Cana- 
dian cities. 





Norfleet Trio Heard at Sulphur Springs 


The Norfleet Trio was engaged by the 
Southwestern Ozark Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation at Sulphur Springs, Ark., for 
four programs recently. The concerts 
drew large audiences, and the members 
of the Trio were assisted by Fern Hob- 
son Beecher, viola player, in a Brahms 
piano quartet and Beethoven’s Serenade 
for String Trio. Among other artists 
on the program were Evelyn Finty, so- 
prano; Paul Van Katwijk, pianist; Mar- 
garet Belle Houston, poetess, and Hil- 
ton Greer, poet. Loan exhibits were 
made by C. Harry Allis and Corona 
Mundi of New York. 





Brooklyn Hears “Aida” 


The Popular Civic Opera League, 
John Bellucci, president, recently gave a 
performance of “Aida” in the Academy 
of Music. The cast was made up of 
American singers, including Mario 
Ottani as Radames. The réle of Aida 
was taken by Ruth Coleman, and Rita 
D’Asco was Amneris. Fred Patton ap- 
peared as Amonasro. Other réles were 
played by Harold Kravitt, Ivan Ste- 
schenko, Luigi di Cesare and Anna 
Booke. The ballet had Rita De La 
Porte as premiére danseuse. Emilio 
Roxas conducted. 

ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 


Sammond Summer Program Ends 





Herbert Sammond, organist and con- 
ductor, of Brooklyn has completed his 
series of summer programs given at the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, As- 
bury Park, N. J. Excerpts from standard 
oratorios were given and two new com- 
positions by Mr. Sammond. “Supplica- 
tion,” for quartet and chorus, “Medita- 
tion” for violin and organ and a choral 
arrangement of Sibelius’ “Finlandia” 
were among the interesting features of 
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the programs. Nevin’s “Crown of Life’ 
and “Holy City” by Gaul were given in 
complete form an: Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” Haydn’s “Creation” and Mendel- 
ssohn’s “Elijah” were given in part. 
Soloists included Beth Tragaskis, John 
Maxwell and Frederick Baer. Arthu 
Parker assisted. ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 


“KOL NIDRE” AT CAPITOL 


Hebrew Invocation Given—Ballet and 
Liszt Rhapsody 


Of special interest because of the 
current Jewish New Year is the presen- 
tation of the Hebrew invocation “Ko 
Nidre” by Bruch, at the Capitol Theater 


Dr. William Axt, in charge of composi 
tion and arrangements, has made a spe- 
cial vocal score which is sung by Willian 
Robyn and Douglas Stanbury, assistec 
by the Capitol Singers. 

The contribution to the musical pro 
gram by the Capitol Grand Orchestra, 
under the leadership of David Mendoza, 
is Liszt’s .Second “Hungarian” Rhap 
sody, with the interpolation of a violin 
cadenza written by Mr. Mendoza and 
given by Joseph Fuchs, first violin. 

A group of divertissements offers 
Doris Niles in a Persian sword dance t: 
the music of Liadoff’s “Dance of the 
Amazon”; Mlle. Gambarelli, prima 
ballerina, in the Scherzo from the “La 
Source” Ballet by Delibes and Carolin: 
Andrews, who sings the Waltz Song 
from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 











Lenox String Quartet Announces 
Members 
Emmeran Stoeber, founder and or 


ganizer of the Lenox String Quartet, 
has announced the new personnel of thi 


organization, which formerly included 
Sandor Harmati, recently appointed 
conductor of the Omaha Symphony. 


The Quartet’s members are now Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, first violin; Edwin Ideler, 
second violin; Herbert Borodkin, viola 
player, and Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello. 
The Quartet is at present rehearsing its 
programs at Pittsfield, Mass. 





Bachaus to Play Godowsky and Fried- 
man Transcriptions 


William Bachaus will pay tribute to 
two of his fellow pianists in his first 
New York program this season, when he 
will give Godowsky’s transcription of 
the Bach D Minor ’Cello Suite and his 
arrangement of a Chopin study for left 
hand. He will also give Ignaz Fried- 
man’s arrangement of Strauss’ “Friihl- 
ingsstimmen” Waltz which was dedi- 
cated to Mr. Bachaus. 


Claude Warford Arranges Paris Class 


Claude Warford, vocal teacher, has 
returned from Europe to resume in- 
struction at his New York studio. Dur- 
ing his stay in Paris he completed ar- 
rangements for holding an annual sum- 
mer session in the French capital. He 
has engaged a corps of associate teach- 
ers and will present pupils in recital 
and in his operatic revue during the 
midsummer Paris season. 








George Boyle Confines Work to Curtis 
Institute 


Because of the increased demands for 
his time at the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia, George Boyle, pianist 
and composer, will confine his work this 
winter to that institution. In additio 
to his teaching, he will be heard in se\ 
eral recitals under the auspices of th 
Institute during the season. 





Anna Case Returns 


Anna Case, soprano, arrived in New 
York on the Leviathan recently after 4 
summer in Europe. Miss Case gave 
recitals in Berlin and Amsterdam an¢ 
appeared with orchestra in Amsterda! 
under Mengelberg, and Schevening 
under Schneevoight. Her concert tou 
will open at the American National Fes 
tival in Buffalo, on Oct. 6. 
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Wilfried Klamroth, baritone and voc: 
teacher, who recently removed his studios 
to 10 West Seventy-first Street, has com- 
pleted his summer classes, which alter 
nated with concert appearances in Gre®! 
Barrington, Vt. 
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NOVELTIES ARE NAMED 





Stony Point Ensemble to Tour—Maud 
Allan Will Return 


A novelty in the concert field is being 
designed by Max Rabinoff and his asso- 
ciates at Stony Point-on-the-Hudson, 
where the many buildings of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Operatic Arts are under 
construction. 

The concert organization, which will 
begin its Coast to Coast tour in October, 
will make a feature of an American 
group of singers to be called “The Stony 
Point Ensemble,” formed similarly to the 
Ukrainian National Chorus,’ which 
toured under Mr. Rabinoff’s management 
throughout North America for two sea- 
sons, and is led by the same conductor, 
Alexander Koshetz. 

Mr. Koshetz has retained about 20 per 
cent of the best members of the former 
Ukrainian unit while 80 per cent are 
native Americans. With them will be 
several vocal and instrumental soloists 
and noted dancers, the whole program 
aimed as an exposition of American tal- 
ents in the various arts that will be fos- 
tered at Stony Point beginning next 
May, when all of the dormitories and 
other buildings will have been completed 
and the curriculum will become opera- 
tive. 

Maud Allan, American dancer, will re- 
turn shortly from Europe to appear in 
this varied concert program after an ab- 
sence of more than a decade. Miss Allan 
will represent the mimo-choregraphic 
style, while another American dancer of 
Italian ancestry, Cecile D’Andrea, will be 
the classic premiere dancer. 

The spectacular elements will -be en- 
hanced by the new lighting discoveries 
and developments brought about by 
Thomas Wilfred in his color organ, the 
“Clavilux.” 

Other soloists already listed include 
Jeanne Palmer and Oda Tallys, dramatic 
sopranos; Claire Brookhurst, contralto, 
and Benno Rabinoff, violinist. 





Cecil Arden Engaged for Colorado Con- 
vention 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has been 
engaged by the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of Colorado to appear in a series 
of three concerts during the annual con- 
vention in November. These appear- 
ances are in Pueblo, Nov. 4; Grand 
Junction, Nov. 5, and Denver, Nov. 6. 
Immediately preceding these, Miss 
Arden sings in Colorado Springs in the 
Great Artists’ Series and following the 
convention she will be heard in San 
Francisco. 





Cherniavsky Trio Has Heavy American 
Schedule 


Upon the conclusion of their South 
African tour the Cherniavsky Trio will 
return to London for a recital on Oct. 19, 
after which they will sail for America, 
where engagements have already been 
made for their appearance in all of the 
large cities from coast to coast. Two 
New York recitals are booked for Aeolian 
Hall on Dec. 6 and Jan. 5 and two Boston 
ay in Jordan Hall on Dec. 8 and 
Jan. 6, 





Feininger Studio Reopens 


Mrs. Karl Feininger, teacher of piano, 
accompanist and coach, will reopen her 
New York studio on Oct. 1. During the 
summer Mrs. Feininger conducted large 
and successful classes in Westport and 
Danbury, Conn. She was also heard in 
a number of concerts and acted as ac- 
companist for Warren Scofield, baritone, 
who has been doing some coaching and 
interpretation work with Mrs. Feininger. 
She will continue as head of the music 
department of the Low and Heywood 
School for Girls in Stamford, Conn. 





Lanham Activities Multiply in New 
York and Washington 
McCall Lanham, baritone and vocal 


teacher, has returned with Mrs. Lanham 
‘rom a month’s vacation in Center 


Moriches, L. I. He has reopened his 
studio and also resumed his duties as 
choirmaster of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church. His sixth season as director of 
the vocal department of the Chevy Chase 
School begins on Oct. 1 and his other 
Washington classes on the following day. 
Mr. Lanham will give his first program 
at the Chevy Chase School on Oct. 4. 
Among his pupils who are fulfilling 
church and concert engagements are 
Raymond Moore, John C. Smith, Harry 
Angelico, Bernice Randall Angelico and 
Mrs. Frederick Farrington. 





LORTZING OPERA READY 


“Der Waffenschmied” to Have Single 
Performance 


“Der Waffenschmied” (The Armorer), 
comic opera by Albert von Lortzing, will 
have a single performance in the Irving 
Place Theater, Andreas Fugmann direc- 
tor, on Sept. 26. Editha Fleischer, for- 
merly of the Wagnerian Opera Company 
and now with the William Wade Hin- 
shaw forces, will sing the part of Marie, 
while Arnold Gabor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, will appear as the knight hero. 
Max Bratt, Grete Meyer, Ivan Frank 
and Ernst Otto are also in the cast. 
Mr. Otto will also be stage director and 
Mr. Fugmann will conduct. 

“The Armorer,” originally produced in 
1841, and today in the répertoire of near- 
ly every continental opera house, has not 
been heard here in many years. The com- 
poser is remembered for his “Undine,” 
“Zar and Zimmermann,” and “Hans 
Sachs.” “The Armorer” is a tale of love 
and adventure in the Sixteenth Century 
and contains many arias which have 
long been familiar as concert numbers, 
such as “Gern gaeb ich Glanz und Reich- 
tum hin” and “Auch ich war ein Jueng- 
ling mit lockigen Haar.” 

Meanwhile “Die Tanzgraefin” (The 
Dancing Countess), an operetta by 
Robert Stolz which reopened the Irving 
Place Theater last week, continues to be 
given there every Tuesday and Thursday 
nights with Miss Fleischer in the title 
role. 


Y. M. H. A. Plans Concert Series 


The symphony orchestra and choral 
society of the Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociation, both under the direction of 
A. W. Binder, are planning a series of 
monthly concerts which will include 
not only the familiar classics but also 
Hebrew and Yiddish folk-songs which 
have never been heard in this country. 
The music school will add an opera class 
under the direction of Dmitry Dobkin, 
tenor, and a series of lectures will be 
given by Daniel Gregory Mason. 











Joseph Achron Completes New Work 


Joseph Achron, violinist, has recently 
finished his new Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra. It is the first large work 
which he has written in America. Sev- 
eral new vocal, piano and violin works 
also appear in the latest Universal Edi- 
tion. 





De Muro to Sing for Verdi Anniversary 


In honor of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the death of Giuseppe Verdi, a 
gala performance of “Trovatore” will 
take place in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, under Alfred Salmaggi, on Oct. 
31. Bernardo De Muro, Italian tenor, 
has been engaged as guest artist for this 
performance. 





Sara Mallam Returns to Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 19.—Sara 
Mallam, teacher of singing, has _ re- 
turned from a summer spent in study 
in France. Miss Mallam spent a part 
of the summer in Brittany, where she 
coached in French songs under Mme. 
Daudeville, and the rest of the time in 
operatic work with Thomas Salignac. 
She will shortly open her studio in 
Birmingham. 

To the Russian Symphonic Choir’s 
tour of the Middle West this winter has 
been added Evansville, Ind. 


Jules Falk Appears as 
Count of Monte Cristo 
on Mountain’s Summit 
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Jules Falk, Violinist 


1"? 


“The world is mine!” cries Jules Falk,. 


violinist, and not without provocation, 
for he has recently been heard in several 
successful recitals in Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, Utah. The former was given in 
the great Mormon Tabernacle at Salt 
Lake and attracted a large gathering. 

The above picture shows Mr. Falk 
standing, Cristowise, atop Monarch 
Pass, the highest point on the Con- 
tinental Divide, with an altitude of 
11,800 feet, and from which a territory 
of imposing dimensions may be viewed. 

Mr. Falk is now on his way to San 
Francisco, where he begins an active 
series of concerts extending the length 
of the Pacific Coast. He does not mind 
traveling, for he is one of the great 
tribe of nomadic artists who are always 
on the road. 

The story is told of how Mr. Falk 
once stopped traveling long enough to 
pay Dr. and Mrs. Huff of Saratoga 
Springs, Ark., a visit, whereupon he 
offered to exchange his $40,000 Stradi- 
varius violin for their eighteen-month 
old daughter! 
Reber Johnson Resigns from New York 

Symphony 

Reber Johnson, violinist, has resigned 
from the New York Symphony where he 
held the position of assistant concert- 
master. He has accepted a position on 
the faculty staff of Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music as professor of violin and en- 
semble. He has also resigned his posi- 
tion as concertmaster of the Barrére 
Little Symphony. Before taking up his 
new work Mr. Johnson is going to Paris 
for several months to prepare recital 
programs. He recently completed his 
third season at Chautauqua, N. Y., as 
concertmaster of the New York Sym- 
phony under Albert Stoessel and in- 
structor in the violin department of the 
Chautauqua Summer School. Mr. John- 
son is planning to increase his activities 
by giving violin recitals throughout the 
Middle West. 


Fred Patton to Fulfill Orchestral En- 
gagements 


Fred Patton, baritone, has been re- 
engaged to appear as soloist this season 
with the New York and Detroit Sym- 
phonies. Mr. Patton recently sang in 
Buffalo and was scheduled to sing in 
“Carmen” with the Popular Opera Com- 
pany on Sept. 24 and in Manchester, 
Conn., on Sept. 27. His summer engage- 
ments included appearances in Greens- 
boro, N. C.; with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony in the Zoo; the University of Vir- 
ginia; Charlottesville; Newton, N. J.; 





Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., and with the New 
York City Municipal Opera Company in 
Ebbets Field, where he sang Alfio in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’” and Silvio in 
“Pagliacci.” 





Rosati Pupil Scores Success 


One of the notable features of the New 
York engagement of the Boston Civic 
Opera Company has been the singing of 
the Italian baritone, Fabio Ronchi. 
Direct from appearances at La Scala, 
Milan, Reale in Madrid, the Costanzi in 
Rome, and in Lisbon, he won instant 
approval here by his brilliant perform- 
ances in “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Bohéme’”’ 
and “Pagliacci.” Mr. Ronchi is a pupil 
of Enrico Rosati, teacher of Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


LAZARE SAMINSKY HOME 








Resumes Post as Director of League 
of Composers 

Lazare Saminsky, Russian composer, 
and Mrs. Saminsky have returned from 
Europe where the former conducted the 
Colonne Orchestra recently in Paris and 
lectured at the Universities of Paris 
and Lyon. He will resume his duties 
as director of the League of Composers 
and musical director of the Temple 
Emanu-El of New York, as well as the 
teaching of a group of young composers. 

Two of Mr. Saminsky’s pupils, Evelyn 
Berckman of Philadelphia and Maxwell 
Echstein of New York had compositions 
performed last season at the Sunday 
Symphony concerts, Raymonde Delau- 
nois, soloist, and also by the Temple 
Emanu-E] choir. 





IMANDT 











French Violinist 


begins season with 
fortnight’s engage- 
ment at North Car- 
olina’s State Expo- 
sition, September 


21, 1925. 


A Few Connecting En- 


gagements Still Avail- 
able in the South 


Bogue-Laberge Concert 
Management 
130 West 42d St... New York City 














“A voice of wonderful purity and beauty of tone.’’—Brooklyn 


AMERICAN TENOR 


For Dates and Terms, Apply to 
ROGER de BRUYN, 1639 Broadway, New York 


Tel. Circle 5500 











Theoretical Subjects. 





FEATURING SERVICE PLAYING—CONDUCTING 


Accompaniment of Oratorios, Hints on Choir Rehearsals, 
The Organ as a Solo Instrument. 


LEON CARSON ° 


Guilmant Organ School 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


Exceptional Organ Practice Facilities 
17 EAST 11TH ST., NEW YORK 
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Big Bassoon Finds Home in Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra 
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HEN Paul Whiteman first began to 
glorify the saxophone in his concert 
orchestra, many voices froze in holy 
horror, only to melt soon after under 
the bewitching spell of the instrument. 
And now the biggest addition, literally 
speaking, to the Whiteman forces is a 
colossal bassoon, all new and shiny and 
with a still more hypnotizing power! 
Other changes in the orchestra include 











THE QUINTESSENCE OF AMERICAN JAZZ CONCENTRATED FOR REHEARSAL 
Paul Whiteman (Center) and His Concert Orchestra Gather to Put the Finishing Touches on Their Elaborate Transcontinental Program 


the strengthening of the string section 
by the addition of two violins, two violas 
and two ’cellos. Another banjo, trumpet 
and trombone have been added and the 
French horn has been taken out, since 
it has been found a practically unneces- 
sary medium for symphonic ragtime. 
Arrangements have recently been con- 
cluded between F. C. Coppicus, Mr. 
Whiteman’s manager, and the English 


impresarios, Lionel Powell and Holt, for 
a tour of the British Isles by the entire 
Whiteman retinue next April. The or- 
chestra will give two concerts in the 
Royal Albert Hall, London; one each 
in the Crystal and Alexander palaces, 
and programs in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Edinburgh and 
many other cities. Following this tour, 
the orchestra will appear in Holland, 
Belgium, Germany and Austria. 

The second American transcontinental 


silat. 


Photo by Apeda 


tour opened in Lancaster, Pa., on Sept. 
21 and includes visiting for the first 
time the States of Kentucky, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma, returning to New York 
in December when a series of “revolu- 
tionary concerts” will be given. To the 
répertoire have been added many new 
pieces by Ferdie Grofé, Deems Taylor, 
George Gershwin and Leo Sowerby. 
John Alden Carpenter’s latest master- 
piece, entitled “A Little Bit of Jazz,” 
is also on the list. 








SAN CARLO FORCES 
GREETED IN BOSTON 


New Singers Are Feature 
of Week’s Successful 
Engagement 
By Henry Levine 


Boston, Sept. 21.—The San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company opened its Bos- 
tem season on Monday evening, Sept. 14, 
at the Boston Opera House, about six 
weeks earlier than usual. It limited its 
stay to one week instead of the custom- 
ary two. Despite the warm weather 


and the earliness of the season, the at- 
tendance was good. 

Fresh interest in the performances 
was stimulated by the appearance of 
new singers, the most notable additions 
being Franco. Tafuro, tenor; Emilio 
Ghirardini, baritone, and Olga Kargau, 
soprano. Carlo Peroni’s return to the 
conductor’s desk was exceedingly wel- 
come. All performances were under his 
able generalship. 

The “Aida” performance on the open- 
ing night cffered beautiful singing and 
poignant acting by Anne Roselle in the 
title réle. Manuel Salazar was a de- 
pendably dramatic Radames. Mr. Ghir- 
ardini, as Amonasro, revealed a voice of 
firm timbre and resonance, and showed 
himself an actor of intelligence. Stella 
De Mette renewed her favorable pres- 
entation of Amneris. 

“Tosca” on Tuesday brought excellent 
singing and dramatic portrayals by 
Bianca Saroya as Tosca, and Mario 
Valle as Scarpia. Mr. Tafuro, possess- 
ing a lyric tenor voice of admirable 
quality, distinguished himself by his 
performance of Cavaradossi. 

The success of “Hansel and Gretel” 
at the Wednesday matinée was marred 
by the uncertainty of some of the lead- 
ing singers; but “Rigoletto” on Wed- 
nesday evening, was given a _ spirited 





performance. Josephine Lucchese, back 
with the San Carlo forces, stirred her 
audience with her singing of “Caro 
Nome.” Mr. Ghirardini’s portrayal of 
Rigoletto was fraught with dramatic 
power, yet not overdrawn. Mr. Tafuro 
gained new singing laurels in his pres- 
entation of the Duke. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- 
liacci” formed the double bill for Thurs- 
day evening. Mr. Salazar was Turiddu, 
Bernice Schalker, Lola, and Irving Jack- 
son, Alfio. Gladys Axman, well known 
here for her fine singing, again gave a 
stirring character portrayal of Santuzza. 
Mr. Salazar interpreted the part of 
Canio with dramatic fervor. Miss Kargau 
sang Nedda prettily, and Mr. Ghirardini 
scored a signal success as Tonio. 

“La Forza del Destino” was given on 
Friday evening. Miss Saroya as Donna 
Leonora sang ardently and acted with 
distinction. Mr. Salazar read the music 
of Don Alvaro with warmth and fire. 
Mr. Valle was ever dependable as Don 
Carlos. 

“Bohéme” was given an excellent per- 
formance at the Saturday matinée. Miss 
Roselle sang Mimi with poignant charm. 
Mr. Tafuro as Rodolfo, again revealed 
his beautiful lyric voice, notable for 
quality, warmth and_ range. Miss 
Karagau was appropriately pert as 
Musetta, and Mr. Valle was Marcello. 

The week closed with “Trovatore,” 
well sung and acted by Miss Saroya as 
Leonora; Mr. Salazar as Manrico; Mr. 
Ghirardini as Count di Luna, and Miss 
De Mette as Azucena. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet fur- 
nished striking incidental dances and 
divertissements. 


Chicagoans to Revive Grovlez Ballet 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19.—A novelty of the 
Chicago Civic Opera’s coming season will 


be a revival of the ballet “La Féte a 
Robinson,” composed especially for the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky ensemble by Gabriel 
Grovlez, who will rejoin the company 
after an absence of three years. The 
work had its New York premiére during 
the last visit of the company in Feb- 
ruary, 1922. MARGIE MCLEop. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





DR. CARL SURVEYS 
EUROPEAN SCHOOLS 


Organist Returns After Visit 
Abroad For N. Y. 
Art Center 


Dr. William C. Carl, director of the 
Guilmant Organ School, returned on the 
Mauretania recently from his trip abroad 
in the interest of the Music and Art 
Center soon to be built in New York. 

Dr. Carl, who is a member of Mayor 
Hylan’s Committee on Music, was com- 


missioned by City Chamberlain Berolz- 
heimer to make a survey of leading in- 
stitutions of music and art abroad. 
Among the most prominent were the 
Conservatoire Nationale de Musique, the 
Schola Cantorum, the Ecole Normale, 
the Exposition of Decorative Arts, the 
School of Arts and Trades, the Atelier 
of Cavaillé-Coll, all in Paris; the Con- 
servatoire Nationale de Musique, Stras- 
bourg, and the Royal College of Music, 
London. He had interviews with promi- 
nent artists, including Joseph Bonnet, 
Henri Rabaud, Eugéne Gigout, Félix 
Guilmant and the director of the School 
of Arts and Trades located in the Latin 
Quarter, Paris. 

“What seemed to me the outstanding 
feature is the fact that at the conclusion 
of a course of study the student who 
gains the first prize is acclaimed as an 
artist,” says Dr. Carl. “For instance, in 
opera, an immediate engagement in 





principal réles at the Paris Opéra is 
awarded, and for the lighter operas at 


the Opéra Comique. For the drama, an 
engagement at the Théatre Francais and 
at the Odéon, both the leading state 
theaters. For the violin, ’cello, piano, 
organ and other solo instruments, the 
highest place as virtuoso artists is 
assured. 

“Such soloists as Jacques Thibaud, 
Alfred Cortot, Pablo Casals and Joseph 
Bonnet are among the many who have 
graduated from the Paris Conservatoire. 
The method of entrance consists of a 
series of examinations before a jury of 
famous musicians. This is followed by 
tests throughout the following four 
years, leading to the awarding of the 
coveted prize. 

“At the School of Arts and Trades 
in the Latin Quarter, whose buildings 
would cover two of our city blocks, stu- 
dents emerge fully qualified to fill posi- 
tions as engineers and master workmen 
in the various textile trades. Modern 
music and modern art are going ahead 
by leaps and bounds by the leading ex- 
ponents in Europe today. Their methods 
will be incorporated here, as well as 
attention to the minutest detail and sys- 
tem in everything for which the French 
have long been preeminent. 

“The atelier of Cavaillé-Coll, which ! 
visited last week, is adopting new 
methods in organ construction and wil! 
soon begin to introduce their instruments 
in the United States. Their organs are 
found in the leading cathedrals and 
churches in France today. We will in- 
troduce some of their methods in our 
organ department at the Music and Art 
Center. Europeans are greatly inter- 
ested in the project and consider the 
plan as colossal and one that will pro- 
duce artistic results of the highest order 
in America, such as heretofore have bee 
impossible to achieve.” 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Piano» 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 














Bushs Lane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 


Players with 
all-metal action- 
——! 





WEAVER PIANOS 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York,Pa. & 
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